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The purpose of this teacher's guide is to provide 
some necessary tools in order to expand and up-date courses in 
American history, with an emphasis on the major role of the original 
inhabitants of North America in the shaping of history. It is hoped 
the guide will enable the teacher to expand the high school students* 
historical viewpoint, and give them an honest view of the role played 
by the original Americans in American history. The 8 units covered 
are (1) Indians Discover America, (2) Home of the Free — Land of the 
Brave, (3) Columbus Discovers Indians, (4) colonists Gain 
Freedom — Indians Lose Theirs, (5) Indian Fighters Seize the white 
House, 1812-1850, (6) Let Them Eat Grass, (7) A People's Dream Died 

There, and (6) The Only Good Indian is a Dead Indian. Special 
projects and suggested materials and a bibliography are provided at 
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PREFACE 



The purpose of this teacher's guide is to give the 
classroom teacher direction and some necessary tools 
in order to expand and up-date courses in American 
history, with an emphasis on the major, rather than 
the minor, role of the original inhabitants of North 
America In the shaping of history. 

Historians of the past have commonly presented history 
based on the assumptions that Europeans brought to an 
"empty" continent a "superior" level of cultural and 
technical achievement. The history and cultures of 
the Native American population have been romanticized, 
for the most part treated as an afterthought, and 
depicted as an impediment to the progress of "civiliza- 
tion." 

In the brief spa;n of time that represents modern history, 
the White Man is a relative newcomer to this American 
climate, which had been the home of the Mohawk, Miami, 
the Kumeyay (Diegueno), Quechan, the Dakota, Shoshone, 
and numerous other tribes of people, later called 
"Indians," for perhaps as far back as 25,000 years. 

Students of American history have traditionally con- 
centrated only on that brief span of time which emphasizes 
the role of the newcomer of recent years. The authors 
of this guide hope that it will enable the teacher to 
expand the student's historical viewpoint, and give the 
student an honest view regarding the role played by the 
"original" Americans In American history. 
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UNIT I 



"INDIANS DISCOVER AMERICA" 



Important Dates 

Early Pleistocene - Austra 1 opl t hecine (1,000,000 to 

500 . 000 years ago) 

Middle Pleistocene - Pithecanthropi (500,000 to 

100.000 years ago) 

Late pleistocene - Homo (from 100,000 years ago) 



Modern man, as conjectured by history and science, wandered 
into his present state through the darkness of the unknown 
of our common past. Two common theories concerning that 
past are (I) that man evolved from paral lei* humanoid stock 
in widely separated and isolated regions of the "Old World" 
and (2) that man arose in a single center and racial changes 
occurred In the course of migration. 

The migration of man, from whatever centers, generally 
follows a theory that he moved from Western Asia into Europe 
and North America as the glacial ice sheets melted and re- 
treated northward. 

By the very nature of the fantastic span of time in pre- 
history, it is an impossible task to Include all the "lithics" 
of anthropology, archaeology, and other scientific fields of 
investigation and study. It is recommended that each 
teacher develop his own convenient form of reference terms, 
i.e., ice-age, stone-age. Iron-age, etc.', to assist his 
students in the organ izat in') of pre-history chronology. 



Over the land bridge to an empty continent? 

Most prevalent theories of anthropologists and archaeol eg i sts 
see the triumph of man during the middle of the most recent 
ice-age, beginning about 65,000 years ago and lasting until 
1 0,000 years ago. Evidence abounds showing that man developed 
tools and technology to hunt ice-age animals and to create 
a viable existence, which today we would call culture. 

At the peak of what we, call the Wisconsin glaciation, 
estimated at 40,000 years ago, scientists estimate that sea 
level as we know it was lowered some 300 feet. Immense 
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amounts of the planet's water supply were locked into the 
ice-age. The land bridge that emerged was open for 10 to 
20 thousand years allowing for migrations of animals and 
people. Until about 10,000 years ago, when a rise In 
temperature brought an end to the ice-age and flooded this 
area, man was free to move In any direction. (See map in 
Append Ik . ) 

It is estimated that it took 11,000 years for man to reach 
the tip of the South American continent. Some of the big 
game animals pursued by these pa 1 eo- I nd i ans were big-horn 
bison, camels, mammoth, mastadon and early horses. The 
trails of these animals led early man into all areas of this 
hem i sphere . 



Classroom research and discussion on the stages and cultures 
of paleo-Indlan classifications can enrich this unit. Exist- 
ing resources In North American archaeology and anthropology 
are readily available. The following are recommended: 

1. MacGowan, K. , and J. A. Hester. Ea r 1 y Man in the 
New World . Garden City, Mew Yorkl Doubleday, 1^62. 

2. Jennings, J. D., and E. Norbeck, editors. Pre - 
historic Man In the New World . Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1 961| . 



The stages of pa 1 eo- I nd i ans for special investigation 
are: 






P 1 ano 
P 1 a i nv i ew 
Fo 1 som 
L 1 ano 
Sand '<3 



9,500 to 

10.000 to 

1 1 .000 to 

15.000 to 

25.000 to 



7.000 years ago 
7,500 years ago 

9.000 years ago 

1 1 . 000 yea r s ago 

12.000 years ago 



Pre- P roj ec t i 1 e State 3B,000 to 20,000 years ago 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS 



I. Essays on anthropology and archaeology 

a. Determine some of the major schools of thought 

b. Conflict of judeo-Chr i St ian teachings with 
scientific process Scopes Trial, etc. 

c. Awareness of the attitudes of the Indian 
descendants regarding archaeology sites 



II. F ield t r ips 

a. Legitimate museum with information ’ lecture by 
curator 

b. On site investigation of archaeological "dig" 
with trained archaeologist 

1. Prepare the class with background 
material regarding rationale for the 
investigation (Is it curio hunting?) 

2. What preliminary plans prepare fcr 
respectful handling of unearthed burials - ■* 
Are local Indians consulted? 



Special Projects. . . 

III. Slide presentations; films and other Illustrative 
material for display 

a. National Geographic series 

b. Chart showing relationships of weaponry to 
size of available game. 
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UNIT II 



"HONE OF THE FREE - LAND OF THE BRAVE" 



Hohave Story of Creation 



In the beginning there Mas no land, no light, only darkness 
and the vast waters of Outer Ocean where Earth'Haker and 
Great'Grand father were afloat in their canoe. Earth-Maker 
cast a long line Into the water and brought up from the 
bottom of the ocean a pat of earth no larger than his hand. 

He placed it on the surface of the sea where it drifted on 
the waves. Then he stretched his arms, fingers open, toward 
the piece of drifting earth and it grew and spread and 
thickened until It became the World. 

lUrth-Haker and Great-Grandfa ther beached their canoe on 
the shore of the new-made world and walked from end to 
end, for it was flat and empty. As they walked they thought 
and thought of all they must do before people could 1 ive 
there. While they thought and spoke together, they reached 
their arms, fingers extended to the North, the East, the 
South, the West, to the Above and to the Below. In this way 
they caused mountains and hills and valleys to form where 
there had been only flatness, and creeks and rivers to flow 
and cut through the land to the sea. They called Sun and 
Moon to come to 1 ight the World. 

They planted the seeds of acorn oaks, of fruit trees, of 
berry bushes and grasses, which sprouted and sent roots deep 
into the ground. 

They put deer and elk and bear and small four-footers to 
live in the hills and open valleys; low-flying birds In the 
trees and brush; high-flying birds to go back and forth between 
the earth and the Sky World; and salmon and eels and the lesser 
fish to swim up rivers and into creeks. 

When the world was finished and complete, Earth-Maker took 
soft clay and formed the figure of a man and of a woman, 
then many men and women, which he dried in the sun and into 
which he breathed life: they were the First People. 

He gave homes to them, some in a fold of the hills, others 
by the sea. To each he said, "Here is your home and the 
home of the children who will be born to you. Your land 
reaches from here to here." So saying he indicated a place 
upstream and one downstream, also the crest of the first line 
of hills and perhaps a tall pine or a boulder or other marker 
to show the boundaries beyond which the land belonged to 
someone else. 





Then Earth“Maker and Great-Grandfather taught the First People 
to hunt and fish, to make fire, to build houses and to Fashion 
tools, They taught them also the tongue which each should 
speak, its songs and ritual words; the taboos to be observed 
for each age and each special event in a man's and a woman's 
life and all the rules of customary belief that go to make 
the Way. 

When Earth-Haker and Great-Grandfather saw that the First 
People had learned and understood all these matters, their 
task was finished. Sadly, because they loved the world they 
hjad made, they said farewell and Went underground forever. 
Since that time, since the beginning, the descendants of 
those First People, even to us here in this house, continue 
to live in the place where the Ancestors lived, to speak the 
old tongue, to kr^ep the taboos, and in all matters to follow 
the Way. 



The Subsequent units, which cover American history in a 
chronological sequence, relate the decline of the culture 
of the Indian people as the inevitable result of the encounter 
with European invaders. 

As a result of this encounter, and the telling of it, we have 
developed a stereotyped image of a warlike people leading 
violent lives. We have a picture of the Indian, tomahawk in 
hand, leading raiding parties and war parties to the sound 
of war cries and the drum. At the other extreme, an anthro- 
pological view of the Indian people, often imparts the image 
of the doci le. Stone-faced, "savage" doing his best to adapt 
to his env'ironment and not utilizing his surroundings to 
the best advantage. 

The description of the Mohave Indian is characteristic of the 
type of anthropology that perpetuates the image of the Indian 
as a sub-human species. The following excerpt from the 
Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin 78 should be carefully used 
to guide the teacher in understanding how choice of terminology 
and description reflect a racist attitude and degrade a 
peop 1 e . 



Appea ranee 

"...The Mohave men are tall, long footed and limbed, large 
boned, and spare. The common California tendency toward 
obesity is rare. Their carriage is loose, slouching at times 
and rapid at others. They lack the graceful dignity of the 
Pueblo and the sedate stateliness of the Plains warrior, but 
are imposing to look at. In walking, they are apt to stoop 
and drag, but break readily into an easy trot in which they 
travel interminably. The women have the usual Indian inclina- 
tion toward stoutness after they have borne several children, 
and in comparison with the men seem dumpy, but carry themselves 
very erect and with a pleasingly free and even gait. The color 
of both sexes is distinctly yel lowi sh--a» often appears in 
the women when they wash--but ordinarily' IS turned a very 
dark brown by dirt and exposure to the sun. 

"Mohave men sit with their thighs on their calves and heels, 
or with legs bent to one side on the ground. These are 
women's fashions among the Indians of the western P'lalns. 

Women at rest stretch their legs straight out, and sometimes 
cross their feet. This is Pueblo style, but a mos t - I ndecen t 
position for a woman among the majority of American Indians. 

At work a Mohave woman tucks one leg under her, with her other 
knee up. This is a common female attitude in California, and 
convenient for certain kinds of sedentary work. When she 
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pleases, the Hohave woman also sits with her legs folded In 
oriental style--the normal attitude of Navaho and Plains 
men. Dress may have had much influence in determining the 
adoption of some of these styles. Thus the "Turk position" 
is easily taken in the loose fiber petticoat of California, 
but is awkward or likely to lead to exposure In the rather 
long gown of unyielding buckskin worn by the eastern women. 

But factors other than fashion of garment have certainly 
been operative, particularly for men. This Is one of the 
most interesting matters in the whole range of customs and 
further knowledge for California is a great desideratum. 

"A very frequent Mohave gesture, apparently of embarrassment, 
is the quick placing of the hand over the mouth. Hen 
especially seem addicted to this movement. 

"In many individuals the fingers habitually hang straight, 
except for a sharp bend at the farthest joint, which gives 
the hand a curious effect as of the legs of a crab. 

"Hen wore, and sometimes still wear, their hair long, rolled 
or rather pasted into 20 or 30 ropes of about the thickness 
of a lead pencil. The greater the mass of these strands 
hanging down the back to the hip, the prouder the owner. The 
women trim the hair square above the eyes and let the remainder 
flow free, spread out over the shoulders. In mourning they 
cut it a little below the ears; the men clip a trifle from 
the ends. The hair is sometimes tied up in clay mixed with 
mesquite gum, to stain it black and glossy; or plain clay Is 
allowed to dry on it in a complete casing and left for a 
day or two, in order to suppress parasites. As the nits 
survive and hatch out, the treatment requires frequent 
repet i t ion . 

"The Mohave tattoo somewhat Irregularly, although their own 
saying is that an untattooed persPn goes into a rat's hole 
at death instead of the proper place for spirits-~as the 
Yahi pierce their ears with a similar purpose. Another 
account is that the ghosts are asked to point to the pole 
star, umasakahava, which in their new country is south; if 
they point northward, the rat's hole is their fate. Both 
sexes most commonly mark lines or rows of dots down the chin, 
and may add a little circle, a stripe, or a few spots on the 
forehead. The men are the more sparsely ornamented. Women 
sometimes draw a few lines across the cheeks or on the fore- 
arms. The absence of any standardized style is notable. 

"The Mohave paint the face far more frequently and effectively 
than other California Indians. Young women in particular 
hardly appear at a gathering or public occasion without 
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in its simple spontaneity, and commanding respect with its 
inherent man 1 I ness~-as far different from the usual California 
native as Frenchman and Englishman stand apart...." 

Can the student possibly conceive that a man so described be 
capable of maintaining a lifestyle that Includes elements of 
education, politics, economics and religion? We can under- 
stand how the California Indian was on the "open season" 
list for white hunters when we read this type of academic 
"truth." 



Compare, If you will, the Mohave Story of Creation which comes 
from the religious philosophy of these "brutish, loping" 
people. 

Historians, anthropologists, and educators, loudly and proudly 
proclaim that the missing pages in the "dark*' past of Indian 
history were waiting to be supplied by the (llumlnatlng 
"white" light of European intelligence. This intelligence 
has produced an abundance of terms which are used to Identify 
facets of Indian life as being in a subordinate class. The 
following quotes have been chosen at random to Illustrate this 
point. These quotes are from writings by recognized authorities. 

"...Ignorant they were judged by our standards, but wise in 
the ways of nature, and shrewd, far shrewder than any of the 
beasts around them. . . ." 

"...Had not the white man broken into their world, they 
would doubtless be stone boilers still...." 

"...Now and then a modern Indian thinks he remembers a tradition, 
but these are so vague they offer no help...." 

"...The Spanish found the California Indians very much like 
the Pueblo Indians, but slower to learn...." 

"...of course, the squaw was always available as a beast of 
burden . ..." 

"...The whites watched with disgust as the Diggers devoured 
grasshoppers. . . ." 

"...Long before Columbus came to the New World, man had ' 
developed various societies in Mexico, Central and South 
Amer lea .... " 

The desire of some writers and teachers to present the Indian 
in a more sympathetic light often results in the characterization 
of him in a quaint, folklike posture. The romantic I9th century 
view of the noble, oppressed "Redman" is the other alternative 
to a sympathetic characterization. 
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The Indian should be shown as a living part of the history 
that we can not escape. The responsibility of the teacher 
Is to recognize Indian history and development from a 
cultural basis -- his culture. 

Culture is a result of all the factors which influence a 
people and should be presented in a straightforward, 
believable manner. 

Four main areas of Investigation can help the student to 
understand the "unwritten" past of the Native Americans. 

1. Geographical location 

2. Language diversity 

3. Economic and political activity 
. Religion and philosophy 

The expansion of these suggested areas of investigation is 
left to the creative ability of the teacher and class. None 
of these areas can be presented independent of the others 
because of the cross current of influences of cultural 
elements. It is possible, however, to generalize and still 
maintain a believable story of the Indian peoples. 

This believable story recognizes a living people of great 
diversity of culture and language, who functioned th an 
economic and political system which was closely tied to 
the resource base of their homeland and the relative con- 
servatism of their philosophy and religion. 

Historians err and contribute to stereotyping by emphasizing 
langauge barriers; the pursuit of migratory game, the quaint- 
ness of customs, practices, taboos and rituals, etc. This 
continues the grandiose European based assumption that this 
phase of history is a subculture link to ?;ho past that is 
lucki ly. St i 1 1 available to serve as a living lab. 
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(Author's Note) 

Valuable sources of studies in anthropology, ethnology and 
archaeology are available in libraries, but should only be 
utilized by a teacher or class prepared to accept the 
imperical value of academic information and reject broad 
assumptions and generalizations which tend to clutter the 
facts. 



SPECIAL PROJECTS AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS ‘ 



(American Bureau of 

Ethnology) ,n this unit to illustrate how respected 
academic writing degrades a human being. If the stereo 
typing and degrading tone of this article Is not 
obvious to tbe teacher, the article should ^. Je 



Investigate methods of keeping records by the 

inoi3nSf 

a. Paintings, pictographs, carving, etc. 

b. Oral transmission of history and song cycles 



Research religious practice and belief* 
you would your own, i.e., with respect! 



Present !t as 



Special displays; field trips, films, etc. 



a . 



b. 



Art and art i facts 
genera I i ze . Use 
local peoples ~- 



tell much of history: do not 
local sources for understand! 
museums, private collections. 



over 
ng of 
e tc . 



Language, maps and charts 



1. Contributions of I nd i an cu 1 tu res 

2. Place names 



3. Indigenous agricultural crops -- development 
and use . 



UNIT III 



"COLUMBUS DISCOVERS INDIANS" 
Important Dates 



I '^92 


Columbus' first voyage 




1517 


Martin Luther protests papacy--Protes tan 1 1 


sm begins 


1534 


Henry VIII established Church of England 




1 5A0 


Hernando de Alarcon sailed up the Colorado 
to the Yuma area 


River 


1 5^2 


Rodriguez de Cabrillo - California coastal 


area 


1 56b 


Huguenots persecuted in France 




1607 


Jamestown colony 




1 609 


Santa Fe founded 




1 609 


Quebec founded 




1620 


Mayflower Compact 




1622 


Virginia Company directed to force Indian 1 
from their heathen "unholy" families 


child ren 


1622 


Results Opechancanough ' s first uprising In 


Virginia 


1637 


Pequot's War in New England 




1643 


New England Confederation 




1644 


Last Indian uprising in Virginia 




1675 


King Phillip's Wa r 




1676 


Bacon's Rebellion - the Indians' Influence 
historical event 


in this 


1689-97 


King William's War 




I692 


Salem witchcraft trials 




1702 


Queen Anne's War 






A0> 







1711-12 

1722 

l7l»4-48 

I75l» 

1751»-63 



Tuscarora War 

Abenaki War 

King George's War 

Albany Plan 

French and Indian War 
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This unit of study will provide the teacher with specific 
references to be included In the study of the period of 
exploration, regarding and emphasizing the role of Indians. 

The neglect of history concerning the Influence of Indians 
during this time Is mainly the result of an ethnocentric 
view of the Indians as a "block to progress." 

Specific references will be made to dates, events and the 
impact of the native population on those events. That the 
Europeans needed to adapt their lifestyles to the Indian way 
is seldom presented in textbooks, but. In fact, this 
adaptation is one of the most prominent historical reasons 
for the white man's success on this continent. 

The average teaching tool used to depict the Indians' 
contribution to America's growth has been limited, for example, 
to the Thanksgiving myth, and romanticized pictures of Squanto, 
Powhatan and Pocahantas. 

The early invaders of this continent found themselves In an 
abundant land, but without t-he necessary skills and know- 
ledge for adaptation to thl& land. Were It not for the 
initial friendship, teaching, and help of the native 
Americans, they could not have adapted so quickly and 
flourished. 



The Exploration Period 

A look at European history during this period exposes a 
Europe full of religious and political turmoil generating 
much of the exodus to the New World. 

The reaction of the Indian to the very different types of 
confrontation with the Spanish, French and English give the 
historian an excellent base from which to study the influence 
of the Indian upon the white man and vice versa. 

The Indians of South and Central America came under the 
"civilizing" influence of Spanish explorers carrying forth 
their quest for gold and riches under the nominal guise of 
converting the "heathen" to the "true" religion. Our history 
texts abound with Illustrations and word images portraying 
the Spanish conqu i s tadore , In shining armor, sword In one 
hand and a cross in the other. 

The Spanish were not seeking a new homeland. Rather, they 
were in America to further the cause of their own nationalistic 
ego.- Exploration and cohquest of riches was in the spirit 
of "For God and Queen." 
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The continuing medieval spirit of allegiance of the* isolated 
Iberians never came under the "democratic" influence of 
the Reformation or the so-called "Enlightenment." 

The Spanish approach to the New World population was in the 
spirit of the Crusades. Indians were there to be mastered 
and Christianized. It is significant that the last Hoors 
were expelled from Spain In |i»92. The Spanish spirit In the 
New World was a continuation or extension of the feudalism 
of Spain's past. Evidence today in the patronizing system 
of the Hacienda relates back to the feudal allegiance of 
serf to king. 

The French explorers and traders, like the Spanish, penetrated 
this continent in quest of material rather than land gain 
and not because of pressures like the English. Unlike the 
Spanish, the French did not especially seek to change or 
Christianize the Indians, but sought to form trade alliances. 

in forming such alliances, the French saw the wisdom of 
adapting to the Indian way of life. The success of the French 
in penetrating this continent was due to the success at adapting! 
The French concentrated mainly on the fur trade and brought 
to Indians firearms, axes, kettles and blankets in exchange 
for furs. Because of this reciprocal trade alliance, and 
the Frenchman's desire to utilize rather than change or 
Christianize the Indian, it is little wonder that the Indians 
often sided with the F rench' rather than the English during 
conf I let. 

Since history has been based on a chronology of events and 
conflict has b»'"sn a prime influence on the changing shape of 
history, our resources give a most prominent exposure to the 
English and their failure to co-exist with the native popula- 
tion as they encountered them. Though it Is seldom emphasized, 
the racial "attitude" of the English generated much of the 
conflict as did the English greed for the I nd ians ' I and . 

The English attitude is epitomized by the solution to the 
Pcquot resistance to settlement of the Connecticut valley, 
when in 1637 a partyof Puritans surrounded the peaceful 
village and set fire to it. Cotton Mather, the respected 
"d i V i ne," gave- thanks to his Lord that "on this day We have 
sent 600 heathen souls to hell." 

The English colonial came to regard with utmost contempt 
the Indians' resistance to acknowledge the "blessings" of 
civil ization. 



One of tho Initial contributions to tha trowing technology 
of Modern warfare la regresanteO by lord Jeffrey Aoherst's 
aubverslve distribution of SMallgoH Infected blankets and 
handkerchiefs to stem the tide of the forces of fontlac. 

The lagact of the bands coMsonly referred to as the Iroguls 
provide great sources of teaching direction to Illustrate 
the active Isipcct of the Indian on the developaent of this 
continent. The Iroguols developed a systeo of confederated 
governoent based on a religious respect for peace. Research 
Into the details of the political systea which organised 
these bands can provide Insight Into the Ideas which eventually 
evolved Into the plans used by the *'foundlng fatherd'of 
the present Aaerlcan fora of governaent. 
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' SPECIAL PROJECTS AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS 
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I. Report or essays on the development of new types 
of military strategy used against Indians. 

a. Propaganda 

b. Guerrilla tactics adapted from Indian style 



II. Compare the idealism and attitudes of the 

participants at Herrymount with the reactionary 
attitudes of the pilgrims. 

a. Writing of Thomas Merton 

b. Writing of William Bradford 

c. Compare with contemporary events (Woodstock) 



III. Special display materials, films, charts, etc. 

a. Maps and charts showing influ?tnce of various 
European groups on Indians and vice versa. 

b. Chart comparing influence of French, Dutch, English, 

and Spanish culture on Indian: include * economy 

base - geography * acculturation rate 
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UNIT IV 



"COLONISTS GAIN FREEDOM - INDIANS LOSE THEIRS" 



I 

1 76i» 
r/64 
1773 
177^ 

1775-83 

1775 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1783 

I 

I 78^* 



1787 

1790 

1791 

179 ^ 



Important Dates 

Proclamation of '63. Settlements limited to a 
demarcation line. (The crest of the Appalachians.) 

The English revision of Indian Administration 

The Paxton boys ride again 

Boston Tea Party 

Lord Dunmore calls out the Virginia militia 
against Chief Cornstalk and his Mingo and Shawnee 
men . 

The Revo I u t i on 
Continental Congress 

Brant's warriors join Burgoyne. This incident * 
caused circulation of propaganda (General Horatio 
Gates). 

Psychological Warfare - George Rogers Clark 

Gen. John Sullivan scorched earth policy against 
Iroquois towns and villages. , 

Proclamation by Congress 

Henry Knox, Secretary of War - Indian Policy 

The nation's first Indian Treaty - Ft. Stanwix, New 
York, to re-establ i sh peace wl th the Iroquois who 
agreed to relinquish part of western New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Northwest Ordinance 

Little Turtle and Blue Jacket defeat Harmer 

Little Turtle defeats St. Clair at Maumee River 
i n Oh io. 

Fallen Timbers - Wayne defeats demoralized remnants 
of Shawnee and Miami tribes 

Jf/25 
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1795 Treaty of Greenville - sets the pattern for 
"government treaties" and westward movement 

The rise of Indian prophets 

1811 Tecumseh visits southern tribes. Harrison exploits 
his absence to incite "preventive" war. Battle ov 
Tippecanoe. 

1812 Frontier Indian wars merge with War of 1812 
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Much of what is called the ethic of American patriotism 
derives from the reports of history which emphasize the 
heroism of the colonist and his battles against an 
oppressive crown. The period of the Revolution was critical ly 
influenced by the activity of the Indian population in both - 

their reaction to the theft of their lands by the frontiers- 
men and their cooperation with British forces. • 

To enable a teacher to show a more positive image concerning 

the impact of the Indians during this period of history, | 

this guide will mention influential Indians and actions which ) 

were crucial in the formation of American freedom. ’ 

The English "att i t ude"and inability to negotiate with Indian | 

nations resulted in a series of unenforceable attempts to 

solve territory conflicts between colonists and Indian nations. j 

The English solution to reduce racial friction Was to set i 

barrier lines. t 

} 

i 

The humane rhetoric of English Common law helped to convince | 

the Indians that theywouldenjoy the protection ofthe | 

C rown . 5 

! 

George Washington and Patrick Henry were among the many < 

landowners who dispatched surveyors into the land reserved | 

by the Crown for the Shawnees . Actions such as this clearly 
Illustrate the weakness of the British Crown authority. In 
1761* a group of colonial hooligans calling themselves the 
Paxton boys set upon the "noble" cause of clearing Pennsyl- 
vania territory of "redskins." This type of civilian action 
and authority is a forerunner of like actions of KKK, 

Texas Ranger, and vigilante groups. 

Regarding the actual conduct of the Revolutionary War text- 
books give some dutiful acknowledgement to occasional Indian 
participation and influence. In terms of contemporary | 

concepts of warfare, various incidents involving Indians | 

can be described in contemporary terms, i.e., General j 

Burgoyne's Indian alliance was used as propaganda to rally j 

New Englanders against "the savage scalp-collectors"; 

George Rogers Clark murdered four bound Indians before the 
eyes of a British fort for the psychological effect; 

General John Sullivan executed a scorched earth policy against 
Iroquois farms, orchards, and villages with the rallying cry 
of "civilization or death to the savages." 

Following the recording of the military success of the 
revolution, history texts next emphasize the problems of the 
new national government in determining constitutional powers, 
human rights, state's rights, and other solutions in develop- 
ingaunifiednev; nation. 
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The new government embarks upon a series of confrontations 
engagements, ordinances and treaties with the various Indian 
nations who stand In the way of westward settlement. Key 
engagements culminate in 1 795 with the Treaty of Greenville 
made with remnants of disorganized and demoralized bands. 

In exchange for small annuities, the Indians ceded the state 
of Ohio and a small area of Indiana. The die has been cast 
or future negotiations between the United States and the 
Indian peop 1 e s . 

Tecumseh's dream can provide the type of inspirational 
history that can build idealism of a positive sort In any 
young student. We recommend a creative approach to this 
era of American history giving more than the customary 
mention of Tecumseh and insure him an authentic place in 
the developing philosophy of man's great potential. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS 

I . Essays 

a. The active role played by the Indians in the power 
play between the Crown and the colonies. 

1. The ferment following the French- 1 nd ian War. 

2. The "Paxton Boys" - forerunners .of "vigilante" 
type groups. 

military s t rategy : 

- George Rogers Clark 
hostages In front of British 

- method used against Iroquois. 

b . T mat i es 

c. The position of the new constitution regarding Indians 

III. Maps and Charts 

Location of Indians: 13 colonies 

Treaty lines - Northwest Ordinance, etc. 



b. Continuing development of 

1 . Psychological warfare 
tomahawks four Indian 
for t . 

2. Scorched earth policy 

II. Special In-depth Studies 
a. Tecumseh 
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UNIT V 



"INDIAN FIGHTERS SEIZE THE WHITE HOUSE" 

1812-1850 

Important Dates 








1796-1822 Government 'factory system 



I8l3"l8l^/ Creek War 



1814 

1820 

1824 

1828 

1830 



1830 

1831 
1834 
183 5-42 

1845 

1846 
1848 

1848 

1849 



Treaty 9f Ghent 

The Missouri Compromise - Rise of sectionalism 

Bureau of Indian Affairs established 

Andrew Jackson Administration 

Removal Bill - All aspects 
(Three areas of impact - SE REmoval - I803 
Louisiana Purchase - Southeast - Texas and Mexican 
War - Northwest - Lewis and Clark Oregon Territory) 

Gpid Discovered in Cal ifornia 

Nat Turner Revo I t 

Indian Reorganization Act 

Sem i no 1 e Wa r 

Annexation of Texas 

War with Mexico 

GoldDiscovery , 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

Gold Rush 



1849 Office of Indian Affairs 



1850 Compromise of I85O 

1853 Gadsden Purchase - Established present border 

between Mexico and the United States west of the 
Rio Grande. Manifest Destiny is achieved from 
"sea to shining sea." 

3\! 32 









"In order to facilitate the transfer on Indian lands to the 
United States, the influential chiefs be encouraged to go 
into debt, 'because we observe that when these debts get 
beyond what the Individual can pay, they become willing to 
lop them off by a cession of lands....*" So said American 
president Thomas Jefferson, who had earlier written "...not 
a foot of land will ever be taken from the Indians without 
their con sent . " 

The original intent of the "government store" or factory 
system was to make available trade goods at cost, in order 
to compete with the Influential English and Spanish traders 
along the frontier. When, In fact, the government factory 
system insured that Indian peoples would (I) buy American; 

(2) would be forced to pay high prices for essential services; 

( 3 ) enable the federal government to participate legally In 
the type of swindle mentioned above. 

In 1803 a constitutional amendment provided for the exchange 
of Indian lands east of the Mississippi River for lands in 
the west. In 1809, three million acres of choice Wabash 
River land was ceded by the Potowatamis, the Miami, Kickapo, 
and Eel River tribes to the United States for $8,200.00. 

In 1808, the Choctaws, falling behind in their flour and 
bacon bills at the government operated factory stores, were 
induced to settle their debt by ceding five million acres. 

In order to understand the impact of the Indian on the shape 
of history during this period, examine the administrations 
of the various presidents. The following article provides 
the teacher with some background material concerning attitude, 
action, and impact on Indians by the Presidency. 



Manifest Destiny or Manifest Injustice? 

The following excerpt is from an article in the I nd i an 
Historian . Fall 1968, Volume 1, Mo. A, by the d i s t i ngu i sed 
Indian historian, Rupert Costo. 

"...Two Virginians held the office of the Chief Executive 
in succeeding terms of office. James Madison who served from 
1809 to 1817 , and James Monroe, I 8 I 7 to 1829. During Madison's 
tenure, the great Chief Tecumseh was killed by General 
Harrison's men during the War of I8l2. The deed was done on 
Canadian soil. General Andrew Jackson became a figure of 
note in this war. Having secured the friendly aid of the 
Creeks and Cherokees in the war, Jackson did not hesitate 
to turn on his friends and in July, I8l4, Jackson demanded 



Creek land, con- 
one-fifth of George, 
rather than submit 
cess ions, under 
the sou t hern t r i bes , 



and got twenty-three million acres of 
stituting three-fifths of Alabama and 
It is true, the Creeks had chosen war 
to white encroachment and forced land 
whatever disguise. But by this time, 

including the Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws and 
Seminoles, were becoming assimilated into American life. 
Intermarriage was relatively common, especially among 
the" families of chiefs. Indian life took on the aspect of 
an American state; the Indian state was largely modeled 
after the United States, complete with Houses of Congress, 
courts and judiciary. 



During Monroe's administration, the insistent voice of the 
southern states, the onrushing settlers, began to hasten the 
final destruction of Indian landholdings in the south. Too, 
the Indians, who had adopted white man's plantation methods 
in the south, also possessed slaves. But the slaves of 
the tribes had a somewhat different character than those of 
the whites. The blacks intermarried with the Indians, 
becoming accepted into the tribes. Certain areas of the 
south, such as Florida, were sanctuaries for escaping slaves, 
and slave hunters penetrated Seminole country time and again 
in a relentless search for them. Slaves came to the Seminoles 
for refuge, from the North and the South, established their 
own .villages and became part of the Seminole nation. When 
Andrew Jackson arbitrarily annexed Florida to the United States 
in I8l8, he bitterly denounced the Indians, saying, "Negro 
brigades were establishing themselves when and where they 
pleased, with Seminole help." 

President James Monroe, in his first annual message to 
Cong re Bs, Dec ember 2, I8l7, said, "...the earth was given to 
mankind to support the greatest number of which it is capable, 
and no tribe or people have a right to withhold from the wants 
of others more than is necessary for their own support and 
comfort...." This philosophy gave the moral fibre needed 
to the land-grabbers and proponents of forced removal. But 
Monroe, sickened at the sight of manifest injustice to 
the Cherokees, said in 182^, in another message to the Congress, 
"To remove them (the Cherokees) from their present territory 
by force with a view to their own security and happiness, 
would be revolting to humanity and utterly unjustifiable." 

The policy of forced removal, originally suggested by President 
Jefferson, was officially put into effect nevertheless by 
Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, under authority of President 
James Monroe, and carried out with merciless success by 
President Andrew Jackson. 



Under Andrew Jackson's administration, the frame work of 
future federal Indian policy was established. The country 



is suffering, even today, the results of this superstructure, 
In all, five important federal statutes were enacted. The 
Act of Hay 28, I 83 O, provided for Indian removal. The Act 
of July 9i 1832 , established the post of commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. On June 30, 183A, the Indian Trade and 

Intercourse Act was passed. On the same date, an Act was 
passed establishing the Department of Indian Affairs (still 
under jurisdiction of the Department of War). The Act of 
January 9 , l837i regulated the disposition of proceeds of 
ceded Indian lands. The powers of the President were 
clearly spelled out in all five statutes. 

Jackson's fame largely rested on his reputation as one of 
the most ruthless Indian fighters in American history. It 
was Jackson who led the operations of the American Army 
against the Seminoles. His administration was studded with 
the blackest deeds in Amer i ca ' s I nd i an history: Indian 

removal by force; the death of thousands of Indians upon 
the trail to the west; frauds flagrantly perpetrated upon 
Indians by land sharks; his refusal to abide by the treaties 
or even the laws of the land, or the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Indeed, he is to be remembered not alone for his mis- 
deeds against the Indian people. Among other interesting 
innovations In governmental immorality, the infamous Spoils 
System was inaugurated by Jackson. 

During Jackson's regime, the Choctaws were removed from 
Mississippi without further negotiations. Five tribes of 
the south were ordered to move forthwith, from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, 
to Oklahoma Territory. Existing treaties were totally dis- 
regarded. When, under the laws of the United States, the 
Cherokees appealed to the Supreme Court, the appeal resulted 
in a decision favorable to the Indians by Chief Justice 
Marshall. President Jackson is then said to have remarked, 
"John Marshall has made his decision; let him enforce it." 
Immediately following the passage of the Removal Act, hundreds 
of white squatters entered Creek territory. Squatters took 
the Cornfields planted by the Sauks, and the Indians had to 
cross Rock River to steal their own corn in order to live. 
Several treaties were executed under Jackson's orders which 
later proved to be fraudulent. Including the Treaty at Payne's 
Landing, in 1832, the Interpreter deliberately falsifying 
the translation of the treaty with the Seminoles. In 1832 , 
the treaty with the Chickasaws ceded outright all of its 
land to the United States. The alternative was forced 
removal by surrounding whites at the point of a gun; or 
forced removal by the government to any place decided upon 
by the Indian agents. These people were overrun by whites 
even before the agreed-upon removal took place. The struggle 
against the natives was not restricted to the southern tribes; 
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for, in 183 ^, white trappers attempted to raid some Hopi 
gardens in the Southwest. The Hop is resisted. The trappers 
shot twenty Hopi People. In 1837, towards the end of the 
Jackson era of infamy, the United States acquired 26 million 
acres of Indian land for three cents an acre. In that year, 
slavers invaded .Indian camps -In Florida, seizing Indian and 
black children, men and women, indiscriminately. In October 
the Seminoles came in to surrender and parley for peace. 

Under a white flag, they were murdered, in violation of 
international covenants, their leader Osceola being taken 
at the same time. 

During the Jackson era, Ik treaties were concluded with the 
tribes, all of them under duress and threat of having their 
lands taken whether or not the tribes signed. Finally, It 
is interesting to note President Jackson's understanding of 
the Presidential office, and how it should be run; "The 
Congress, the Executive and the Court, must each for Itself 
be guided by its own opinion of the Constitution. Each public 
officer who takes an oath to support the Constitution swears 
that he will support it as he understands It, and not as it 
is understood by others. ..the opinion of the judges has no 
more authority over Congress than the opinion of Congress has 
over the judges, and on that point the President is independent 
of both." 

Jackson's policies were faithfully carried out by President 
Martin Van Buren, who took office in 1837. Regarding Cherokee 
removal. President Van Buren said in December, I 838 , with 
incredible cynicism, "...the measures authorized by Congress 
at its last session have had the happiest effects. The 
Cherokees have migrated without any apparent reluctance." 

Let it be noted that the Cherokee homeland constituted 
approximately forty thousand square miles In the Valley of 
the Tennessee, protected by treaties, agreements and mutual 
covenants of friendship between the United States and the 
Cherokee Nation. After removal, some tribes received lands 
upon which others had already been settled. Nevertheless 
there were leaders who desired some form of unity for purpose 
of sheer survival. Such efforts were discouraged, in a 
report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, T. Harley Crawford, 
in 1838 , who said "...prudential considerations wou,ld seem 
to require that they should be kept distinct from each 
other. . . . " 

In \8kS, with the administration of President Zachary Taylor, 
the Department of the. Interior was established, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, under Title 5, Section ^85 of the United States 
Code, now had supervision over pubi ic business relating to 
the Indians, and by Title 25, Section 2, of the Code, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs was given supervision over the 
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management of all Indian affairs under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, "according to regulations pres- 
cribed by the President." 

During the years 1846 through 1852, a new era of Indian 
exploitation was opened. The United States, in its war 
with Mexico, acquired the California and other western 
territories. On Hay 12, 1848, the existence of gold in 
quantity in California was made public by Samuel Brannan, 
a Bishop of the Mormon Church. From then on, the process 
of destruction of Indian lands, Indian lives, and Indian 
cultures reached a high point in American history. By 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico, the Indians 
were assured of protection, and of the right to citizenship. 
These rights were ignored. Instead, a system of genocide 
became the rule, especially in the gold country. In |8S1, 
the United States sent three commissioners to negotiate 
treaties with the Indian tribes of California and 18 such 
treaties were signed with the reluctant Indians, who were 
forced to give up the whole of California for the right to 
survive in small regions of the state. The Senate refused 
to ratify the California treaties, as the result of an out- 
cry by the California Legislature, which insisted upon 
taking all the land from the tribes. The Indians kept their 
part of the treaty bargain; the Government did not. Neither 
were the Indian tribes informed of the failure to ratify, so 
that they might demand the return of their land. 

Under President Millard Fillmore, from i 850 to 1858 , the 
following lands were taken from the Indian tribes either by 
forced treaty or under duress, at the point of a gun, or 
through armed conflict: The Willamette Valley Tribes gave 

up 7>500,000 acres for $198,000. The Walla Wallas, Cayuses 
and Umatlllas yielded 4,01 2,800 acres, for $1 50,000. The 
Yakimas, Pelouses, Klickitats and other bands in the State 
of Washington gave the United States 10,828,000 acres, for 
$200,000; the Des Chutes, 8,110,000 acres, for $435 *000; 
the Flatheads, Kootenais, Upper Pend Doreilles, 14,720,000 
acres, for $485,000, and the Rogue. Rivers on September 10, 
1953, had wrested from them 2, 180,000 acres for $60,000, or 
three cents an acre, giving the tribe approximately $2.75 
each as annual income. Under this condition, the tribe was 
reduced from nearly 2,000 in 1853 , to 909 In 1858 ." 



Although the removal of Southeastern Indians from their home- 
lands involves many Indian tribes, the presentation of the 
Cherokee epic is best known and documented. 
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"C i V i 1 i /ii L I o n or death" was the cry of the European to the 
Indians of the Northeast. The Cherokee c hose 'fc i v 1 1 i za t i on . " 
Here is the story of the Indian going Into the mainstream. 

In 1788 , as a result of the treaty of Hopewell, a territorial 
promise was made in exchange for peace. Within two decades 
Cherokee leaders developed a governmental system like that 
of the Un i t cd -Sta tes , to the extent of Including a bicameral 
legislature and a capital "city." The Cherokee developed an 
agrarian lifestyle during this period. In 1813"1^, the 
Cherokee Nation joined Andrew Jackson in a war against the 
Creeks. (He was later to "repay" them for their support.) 

In 1810 the Chcrokees had a judicial system similar to our 
present day circuit court to supreme court system. In 1827 , 
the Cherokees had a written constitution. 

In spite of the close step of the Cherokee nation to the path 
of "civilization," white society threw up a roadblock to this 
advance. The attitude of tlie frontier spirit of the United 
States, as epitomized in their elected leader. Was destined 
to prevai 1 . 

In the Supreme Court decision upholding the Cherokee claim 
to treaty rights, President Jackson is quoted as saying, 

"John Marshall has made his decision, now let him enforce It." 

The well documented relocation story of the Indians of the 
southeast is to be repeated throughout the rest of the country 
with variations. The history of southwest development, at 
this time, places the Indian population In the middle of 
American and Mexican conflict. As the riches and natural 
abundance of the northwest were revealed, the Indian again 
blocked the way to "progress." Expansion into this area of 
the country begins to set the stage for the final defensive 
s tand 0 f the 1 nd i a n . 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS 



I . In-Depth stud ies 

a. Cherokee Nation: 

1. Political structure 

2. Sequoia; alphabet and language 

3. Adaptation and assimilation 
b* Supremist southern attitudes: 

1. Slavery and economy 

2. Relationship of southern states to United 
S ta t e s t r ea ties 

c. The Mexican War and its effect on Indians: 

' • I nd ians ' ro I e 

Udfans”^ Cuadalupe Hidalgo; how It affects 

I I . Maps and Char ts 

acquisitions and annexations; statehood 

b. Trails west through Indians' homeland 




UNIT VI 



1842 

1835- 

1848 

1849 

1851 
1861 • 
1862 

1863 
1863- 

1864 
1866 
1867 

1 872 - 
1876 

1879 

1885 

1890 - 

1890 



"LET THEM EAT GRASS" 



Important Dates 

Crazy Horse born on Rapid Creek Dakota Territory 
42 Seminole War 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo brings additional 
tribes under United States jurisdiction 

Office of Indian Affairs transferred to Interior 
Departmen t 

Fort Laranie Treaty Council 
65 Civil War 

Minnesota Sioux Uprising 

Bozeman road through Powder River Country established 

64 Kit Carson campaigns against the Navajos and 
Apaches (The Long Walk of the Navajo) 

Sand Creek Massacre, November 28 

Fetterman Massacre 

Union Pacific Railroad through Sioux (Dakota) 

Country 

73 Modoc War 

Custer's defeat by the Sioux (Dakota) at Little 
Big Horn 

Ute War 

Last buffalo herd exterminated 
91 Ghost Dance Movement 

Massacre al Wounded Knee, December 29 







Far from government scrutiny and a growing consciousness 
of a national morality, the discovery of gold, and acquisition 
of new territory initiates an unending wave of speculators 
in search of the destiny assured them by the free enterprise 
system and guaranteed by the military might of our younq 
government. 

Although the fact is not emphasized in history texts, the 
years preceeding and following, as well as during, the 
Civil War, were disastrous ones for our Indian ancestors. 

The speculators destroyed the economic base, i.e., the. 
great herd. of bison of the Plains Indians, were party to 
the breaking of treaties with all tribes, and left a path of 
destruction on their way to gold in California. 

According to the textbooks and the traditional method of 
teaching history, one would bel leve that there is a dearth 
of publ i shed i nformat ion devoted to the Indian Impact during 
this period. On the contrary, any respectable bibliography 
covering this period will provide a wealth of material for 
any teacher. 

The following quote from Jack Forbes' book. Native Americans 
of California and Nevada, can apply to the entire range of 
white-Indian conflict and differs only to the degree of 
government-mil itary participation. 

"The United States possesses many sordid chapters in its 
history, but perhaps none is more sordid than that relating 
to the conquest of California, typified as it is by great 
brutality and callousness and what closely approaches genocide. 
This process can not be examined in detail, since the bulk 
of California Indians were conquered, and died, i n i nnumera b I e 
little episodes rather than In large campaigns. This fact, 
of course, makes the sequence of events all the more dis- 
tressing since it serves to indict not a group of cruel 
leaders, or a few squads of rough soldiers, but, in effect, 
an entire people; for the conquest of the Native California 
was above all else a popular, mass enterprise." 

This chapter of American history, while Its end result 
was the ultimate defeat of the Indian tribes, is a source of 
pride for the descendants of those Indians who fought and 
died for their land s . 

The manifest injustice inflicted upon the displaced owners 
of this land, culminating in a blood bath during this "final 
solution," Is a blot on the image of a nation conceived 
in "liberty" and "dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal." 
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To bring Into focus a more comprehensive picture of 
American history, we recommend the following: 

I. Using available published accounts, plan pre- 
sentations of military campaigns that describe the 
tactics of both sides, and the events leading 
up to military encounters. 

a. Black Kettle's War and the Sard Creek Massacre. 
(Government documents included in the appendix.) 

b. The Utes' War; a splendid account In Bury My 
Heart At Wounded Knee , by Dee Brown. 

T_he Battle of the Little Big Horn , by Mari Sandoz. 



2. Indian names are Indian people; read and use accounts 
of the "conflict" as seen and told by Indian people. 

a. See Dee Brown - Bury Mv Heart at Wounded Knee . 

b. Marl Sandoz - Craz y Horse, Strange Han of 
the Oglalas . 

c. Jack Forbes - Warriors of the Colorado. 



d . Black Elk Speaks 
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New York: Knopf, 19'«5. 



Crazy Horse, The Strange Man of the Oglalas . 
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Government Documents 
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a. House Executive Documents - 

39 Cong., 2 sess., Vol. IM« pt. I 
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House Executive Documents (Cont'd.) 

kO Cong., 2 sess., Vol. ||, pt.I 
JO Cong., 3 sess., Vol . I, pt. j 
JO Cong. , 3 sess . , Vol . M , pt. | 

JO Cong., 3 sess., Vol. |||, pt. | 
%I Cong., 2 sess., Vol, 111 



b. Seante Executive Documents - 



Jo Cong., I sess.. Nos. 1-20 
40 Cong., I sess.. No. 1308 



3. 



Navajo - United States Treaty, June I, 1868. 

loSfl "^u*^?"***’*?® Indian Historian, Spring, 

1968. Volume I, No. 2, p. 35 ff. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS 



In the area of civics or American Government: 

I. Written materials: The Sand Creek Affair ** 

(Dee Brown - Bury Hy Heart at Wounded Knee - Black 
Kettle's War) 

Government Documents and transcripts of testimony 
relating to the San Creek Affair. (To be published 
in the append i x) 



Suggested activities: 

1. Do a comparative study on the military and moral 
position of the United States in its relationship to 

the Indian and its relationship to the Confederacy and the 
slavery issue. 

2. Using role playing, establish a mock court-martial using 
contemporary military^ court techniques. (Sand Creek 
documents) 

3. Compare political systems of the Cheyenne people with 
that of the dominant American system of the time. 
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UNIT VM 



"A PEOPLE'S DREAM DIED THERE" 




UNIT VII 



1867 

1871 

1878 

1887 

1910 

1924 

1934 

1946 

1949 

1953 

1955 



"A people's dream died there. It was a beautiful 
dream.... the nation'^ hoop Is broken and scattered. 
There Is no center any longer, and the sacred tree 
I s dead." B1 ack El k 



Important Dates 

A "Peace Commission" was established and it made 
a survey of Indian Affairs. They recommended 
that the "treaty process" be abandoned. A Board 
of Indian Commissioners were appointed; a 
period of "graft" ensued. 

Congress passed a statute to stop all treaty making 
with Indian tri bes . 

Congress makes an appropriation to provide for 
Indian police which brought about the establish- 
ment of the Courts of Indian Offenses in I883* 

The Dawes Severalty Act, or the "Allotment Act," 
was passed in Congress to divide up Indian lands 
to i nd i V idual s . 

A Division of Medical Assistance was established 
after communicable diseases had reduced the 
popu 1 at ion . 

Congress enacts a statute to provide for citizen- 
ship to a 1 1 I nd i an s . 

The Wheel er-Howard Act was passed (Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act II) to allow tribes to incorporate with the 
government . 

Congress establishes the Indian Claims Commission 
to compensate Indian tribes for the loss of land. 

Hoover Commission recommends that certain tribes 
be terminated from federal trusteeship. 

Congress agrees, concurrently, to adopt a policy for 
termination of Indian tribes. Revision in liquor 
laws stops Indian prohibition. Jurisdiction over 
Indian lands allowed to be taken over by the states. 

Medical Assistance transferred to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



196 ] 
I 966 

1967 

1969 

1970 

1971 



Secretary Udall (Interior) recommends shift away 
from termination. Commission on R ights ... pub] i shed 
The Indian: Arne r I ca'i Unfinished Business , which 
concludes that the policies of the I950's were* • 
disastrous. 

The Johnson administration suppresses Task 
Force Report which was critical of the BIA. 

Inter-Agency Task Force Report (Bureau of the Budget 
and O.E.O.) recommendations i nc I ude 'Ve I f-deter- 
mination rather than termination." 

Take over of Alcatraz Island by Indians of all 
tribes. Publication of the Josephy report for the 
Nixon administration. Publication of Our Brother's 
Keeper by the Citizen's Advocate Committe'e. 

Nixon policy speech delivered to congress. 

Rise of Indian Activist groups throughout the country. 

Return of sacred land in Blue Lake region to Taos 
Pueblo Indians. Alcatraz retaken by United States 
Goverment forces. 
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Sincii the last decade ol' the 19th century, world and 
national events have propelled the United Stales into a 
position of world leadership and dominance in a remarkably 
s hor t pe r i od . 

Teaching history, government, and social change during this 
period has a built in problem. What is important ? Where 
does time and interest dictate the emphasis? The particular 
point, of view or prejudice often dictates the emphasis in 
tile teaching of facts and events. 

American government and politics have mostly been influenced 
or changed by war and economic intercourse during this period. 
Most domestic areas that are emphasized are: economics, 

labor, urbanization and industrialization and agrarian reform. 

The history of the United States Government Indian policy 
during this period is an effectively hidden area on the 
domest i c scene . 

To the Indian, defeated in war, reduced in number by war, 
disease, and hunger, herded onto unproductive land, suppressed 
in politics and culture by a patronizing and vacillating 
government and public government policy has always been of 
the utmost importance because it controls every facet of 
h i s 1 i f e . 

What is your stake in this aspect of history? Your govern- 
ment and its policy represents your wishes and your decisions. 

Using the chronology as a guide, the teacher must use the 
recommended resource materials (in the bibliography) to 
bring to light the important events and legislation involving 
government policy and the Indian. 

The authors of this guide feel that it is pointless for the 
teacher to try to utilize this unit without careful research 
and reading. Quality not quantity must be the guideline. 

Highly recommended are: Indians and Other Americans , Our 

Brother ' s Keeper , Ame r i can Indians, and I n d i a n s o7 The Americas- 
all available in paperback . ~ 

Because this is the contemporary period and because there are 
now writers who have the ability and courage to state the 
problem and suggest a moral posture, we will recommend 
through the bibliography up-to-date reports which deal 
effectively with the problem. 

Our initial recommendation is that the teacher carefully present 
the message of our president (delivered to Congress, July, 1970) 
as an Outstanding contemporary overview of the Indian as the 
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administration sees him. President Nixon makes 
recommendations for legislation which will help 
of these long-standing problems. 

Research Into the legislative action taken (one 
can provide Insight for the teacher and student 
sincerity of administrative policy. 
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spec I f I c 
to solve some 



year later) 
Into the 




THE WHITE HOUSE 



TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES ; 

The first Atnericans--the Indians— are the most deprived and most isolated 
minority group in our nation. On virtually every scale of measurement-- 
employment. Income, education, hea1th--the condition of the Indian people 
ranks at the bottom. 

This condition Is the heritage of centuries of injustice. From the time of 
their first contact with European settlers, the American Indians have been 
oppressed and brutalized, deprived of their ancestral lands and denied the 
opportunity to control their own destiny. Even the Federal programs which 
are intended to meet their needs have frequently proven to.be ineffective 
and demeaning. 

But the story of the Indian jn America is something more than the record of 
the white man's frequent aggression, broken agreements, intermittent remorse 
and prolonged failure. It is a record also of endurance, of survival, of 
adaptation and creativity in the face of overwhelming obstacles. It is a 
record of enormous contributions to this country— to Its art and culture, to 
its strength and spirit, to its sense of history and Its sense of purpose. 

It is long past time that the Indian policies of the Federal government began 
to recognize and build upon the capacities and insights of the Indian people. 
Both as a matter of justice and as a matter of enlightened social policy, we 
must begin to act on the basis of what the Indians themselves have long been 
telling us. The time has come to break decisively with the past and to create 
the conditions for a new era in which the Indian future is determined by 
Indian acts and Indian decisions. 

Self-Determination Without Termination 



The first and most basic question that must be answered with respect to 
Indian policy concerns the historic and legal relationship between the Federal 
government and Indian communities. In the past, this relationship has 
oscillated between two equally harsh and unacceptable extremes. 

On the one hand. It has--at various times during previous Administrations— 
been the stated policy objective of both the Executive and Legislative branches 
of the Federal government eventually to terminate the trusteeship relationship 
t^etween the Federal government and the Indian people. As recently as August 
of 1953. in House Concurrent Resolution 108, the Congress declared that termina- 
tion was the long-range goal of its Indian policies. This would mean that 
Indian tribes would eventually lose any special standing they had under Federal 
law; the tax exempt status of their lands would be discontinued; Federal 
responsibility for their economic and social well-being would be repudiated; 
and the tribes themselves would be effectively dismantled. Tribal property 
would be divided among individual members who would then be assimilated into 
the society at large. 

This policy of forced termination is wrong. In my judgment, for a number of 
reasons. First, the premises on which it rests are wrong. Termination implies 
that the Federal government has taken on a trusteeship responsibility for 
Indian communities as an act of generosity toward a disadvantaged people and 
that it can therefore discontinue this responsibility on a unilateral basis 



whenever It sees fit. But the unique status of Indian tribes does not rest on 
any premise such as this. The special relationship between Indians and the 
Federal government is the result Instead of solemn obligations which have been 
entered into by the United States Government. Down through the years, through 
written treaties and through formal and Informal agreements, our government 
has made specific commitments to the Indian people. For their part, the Indians 
have often surrendered claims to vast tracts of land and have accepted life on 
government reservations. In exchange, the government has agreed to provide 
community services such as health, education and public safety, services which 
would presumably allow Indian communities to enjoy a standard of living 
comparable to that of other Americans. 

This goal, of course, has never been achieved. But the special relationship 
between the Indian tribes and the Federal government which arises from these 
agreements continues to carry Immense moral and legal force. To terminate 
this relationship would be no more appropriate than to terminate the citizenship 
rights of any other American. 

The second reason for rejecting forced termination Is that the practical results 
have been clearly harmful in the few instances In which termination actually 
has been tried. The removal of Federal trusteeship responsibility has produced 
considerable disorientation among the affected Indians and has left them unable 
to relate to a myriad of Federal, State and local assistance efforts. Their 
economic and social condition has often been worse after termination than it 
was before. 

The third argument I would make against forced termination concerns the effect 
it has had upon the overwhelming majority of tribes which still enjoy a special 
relationship with the Federal government. The very threat that this relationship 
may someday be ended has created a great deal of apprehension among Indian groups 
and this apprehension, in turn, has had a blighting effect on tribal progress. 

Any step that might result in greater social, economic or political autonomy 
is regarded with suspicion by many Indians who fear that it will only bring 
them closer to the day when the Federal government will disavow its responsibility 
and cut then adrift. 

In short, the fear of one extreme policy, forced termination, has often worked 
to produce the opposite extreme: excessive dependence on the Federal government. 

In many cases this dependence is so great that the Indian community Is almost 
entirely run by outsiders who are responsible and responsive to Federal officials 
in Washington, D.C., rather than to the communities they are supposed to be 
serving. This is the second of the two harsh approaches which have long plagued 
our Indian policies. Of the Department of the Interior's programs directly 
serving Indians, for example, only 1.5 per cent are presently under Indian 
control. Only 2.4 per cent is a burgeoning Federal bureaucracy, programs which 
are far less effective then they ought to be, and an erosion of Ind Ian i n 1 t i at ive 
and morale. 

1 believe that both of these policy extremes are wrong. Federal termination 
errs in one direction. Federal paternalism errs in the other. Only by clearly 
rejecting both of these extremes can we achieve a policy which truly serves 
the best interests of the Indian people. Self-determination among the Indian 
people can and must be encouraged without the threat of eventual termination. 

In my view, in fact, that is the only way that self-determination can effectively 
be fostered. 
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This, then, must be the goal of any new national policy toward the Indian 
people: to strengthen the Indian's sense of autonomy without threatening 

his sense of community. W6 must assure the Indian that he can assume control 
of his own life without being separated involuntarily from the tribal group. 

And we must make it clear that Indians can become independent of Federal control 
without being Cut off from Federal concern and Federal support. My specific 
recommendations to the Congress are designed to carry out this policy. 

1. Rejecting Termination 

Because termination is morally and legally unacceptable, because it produces 
bad practical results, and because the mere threat of termination tends to 
discourage greater self-sufficiency among Indian groups, I am asking the 
Congress to pass a new Concurrent Resolution which would expressly renounce, 
repudiate and repeal the termination policy as expressed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 of the 83rd Congress. This resolution would explicitly affirm 
the integrity and right to continued existence of all Indian tribes and Alaska 
native governments, recognizing that cultural pluralism is a source of 
national strength. It would assure these groups that the United States 
Government would continue to carry out its treaty and trusteeship obligations 
to them as long as the groups themselves believed that such a policy was 
necessary or desirable. It would guarantee that whenever Indian groups decided 
to assume control or responsibility for government service programs, they could 
do so and still receive adequate Federal financial support. In short, such a 
resolution would reaffirm for the Legislative branch--as I hereby affirm for 
the Executive branch — that the historic relationship between the Federal 
government and the Indian communities cannot be abridged without the consent 
of the Indians. 

2. The Right to Control and Operate Federal Programs 

Even as we reject the goal of forced termination, so must we reject the 
suffocating pattern of paternalism. But how can we best do this? In the 
past, we have often assumed that because the government is obliged to provide 
certain services for Indians, it therefore must administer those same services. 
And to get rid of Federal administration, by the same token, often meant 
getting rid of the whole Federal program. But there is no necessary reason for 
this assumption. Federal support programs for non- I ndian communi t ies--hospi tals 
and schools are two ready examples— are ordinarily administered by local 
authorities. There is no reason why Indian communities should be deprived of 
the privilege of self-determination merely because they receive monetary support 
from the Federal government. Nor should they lose Federal money because they 
reject Federal control. 

For years we have talked about encouraging Indians to exercise greater self- 
determination, but our progress has never been commensurate with our promises. 
Part of the reason for this situation has been the threat of termination. 

But another reason is the fact that when a decision is made as to whether a 
Federal program will be turned over to Indian administration, it is the Federal 
authorities and not the Indian people who finally make that decision. 

This situation should be reversed. In my judgment, it should be up to the 
Indian tribe to determine whether it is willing and able to assume adminis- 
trative responsibility for a service program which is presently administered 
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by a Federal agency. To this end, I am proposing legislation which would 
empower a tribe or a group of tribes or any other Indian community to take 
over the control or operation of Federal ly-funded and administered programs 
in the Department of the Interior and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare whenever the tribal council or comparable community governing 
group voted to do so. 

Under this legislation, it would not be necessary for the Federal agency 
administering the program to approve the transfer of responsibility. It is 
my hope and expectation that most such transfers of power would still take 
place consensual ly as a result of negotiations between the local community 
and the Federal government. But in those cases in which an impasse arises 
between the two parties, the final determination should rest with the Indian 
community. 

Under the proposed legislation, Indian control of Indian programs would always 
be a wholly voluntary matter, it would be possible for an Indian group to 
select that program or that specified portion of a program that it wants to 
run without assuming responsibility for other components. The "right of 
retrocession" would also be guaranteed; this means that if the local community 
elected to administer a program and then later decided to give it back to the 
Federal government, it would always be able to do so. 

Appropriate technical assistance to help local organizations successfully 
operate these programs would be provided by the Federal government. No 
tribe would risk economic disadvantage from managing its own programs; under 
the proposed legislation, local ly^admini stored programs would be funded on 
equal terms with similar services still administered by Federal authorities. , 
The legislation I propose would include appropriate protections against any 
action which endangered the rights, the health, the safety or the welfare of 
individuals. It would also contain accountability procedures to guard against 
gross negligence or mismanagement of Federal funds. 

This legislation would apply only to services which go directly from the. 

Federal government to the Indian community; those services which are channeled 
through State or local governments could still be turned over to Indian 
control by mutual consent. To run the activities for which they have assumed 
control, the Indian groups could employ local people or outside experts. If 
they chose to hire Federal employees who had formerly administered these pro- 
jects, those employees would still enjoy the privileges of Federal employee 
benefit programs — under special legislat ion which will also be submitted to 
the Congress. 

Legislation which guarantees the right of Indians to contract for the control 
or operation of Federal programs would di rectly channel more money Into Indian 
communities, since Indians themsei ves would be administering programs and - 
drawing salaries which now often go to non-Indian administrators. The potential 
for Indian control is significant, for we are talking about programs which 
annually spend over $400 million in Federal funds. A policy which encourages 
Indian administration of these programs will help build greater pride and 
resourceful ness wi th in the Indian communi ty. At the same time, programs which 
are managed and operated by Indians are likely to be more effective in meeting 
Indian needs. 
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I speak with' added confidence about these anticipated results because of the 
favorabie experience of programs which have ai ready been turned over to Indian 
control. Under the auspices of the Office of Economic Opportunity, Indian 
communities now run more than 60 community action agencies which are located 
on Federal reservations. OEO is planning to spend some $57 million in Fiscal 
Year 1971 through Indian-controlled grantees. For over four years, many OEO 
funded programs have operated under the control of local Indian organizations 
and the results have been most heartening. 

Two Indian tribes--the Salt River Tribe and the Zuni Tribe— have recently 
extended this principle of local control to virtually all of the programs 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs has traditionally administered for them. 

Many Federal officials, including the Agency Superintendent, have been replaced 
by elected tribal officers or tribal employees. The time has now come to 
build on these experiences, and to extend local Indian control --at a rate 
and to the degree that the Indians themselves establish. 

3. Restoring the Sacred Lands Near Blue Lake 

No government policy toward Indians can be fully effective unless there is 
a relationship of trust and confidence between the Federal government and 
the Indian people. Such a relationship cannot be completed overnight; it is 
inevitably the product of a long series of words and actions. But we can 
contribute significantly to such a relationship by responding to just 
grievances which are especially important to the Indian people. 

One such grievance concerns the sacred Indian lands at and near Blue Lake in 
New Mexico. From the fourteenth century the Taos Pueblo Indians used these 
areas for religious and tribal purposes. In 1906, however, the United States 
Government appropriated these lands for the creation of a national forest. 
According to a recent determination of the Indian Claims Commission, the 
government "took said lands from petitioner without compensation." 

For 6k years, the Taos Pueblo has been trying to regain possession of this 
sacred lake and watershed area in order to preserve it in its natural 
condition and limit its non-Indian use. The Taos Indians consider such action 
essential to the protection and expression of their religious faith. 

The restoration of the Blue Lake lands to the Taos Pueblo Indians is an 
issue of unique and critical importance to Indians throughout the country. 

1 therefore take this opportunity wholeheartedly to,endorse legislation which 
would restore ^,000 acres of sacred land to the Tads Pueblo people, with the 
statutory promise that they would be able to use these lands for traditional 
purposes and that except for such uses the lands would remain forever wild. 

With the addition of some perfecting amendments, legislation now pending in 
the Congress would properly achieve this goal. That legislation (H. R, 471) 
should promptly be amended and enacted. Such action vtould stand as an 
important symbol of this government's responsiveness to the Just grievances 
of the American Indians. 
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4. Indian Education 



One of the saddest aspects of Indian life In the United States is the low 
quality of Indian education, Drop-out rates for Indians are twice the 
national average and the average educational level for all Indians under 
Federal supervision is less than six school years. Again, at least a part 
of the problem stems from the fact that the Federal government Is trying to 
do for Indians what many Indians could do better for themselves. 

The federal government now has responsibility for some 221,000 Indian children 
of school age. While over 50,000 of these children attend schools which are 
operated directly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, only 750 Indian children 
are enrolled in schools wherr; the responsibility for education has been 
contracted by the BIA to Indian school boards. Fortunately, this condition 
is beginning to change. The Ramah Navajo Community of New Mexico and the 
Rough Rock and Black Water Schools In Arizona are notable examples of schools 
which have recently been brought under local Indian control. Several other 
communities are now negotiating for similar arrangements, 

Consistent with our policy that the Indian community should have the right 
to take over the control and operation of federally funded programs, we 
believe every Indian community wishing to do so should be able to control 
its own Indian schools. This control would be exercised by school boards 
selected by Indians and functioning much likeaother school boards throughout 
the nation. To assure that this goal is achieved, I am asking the Vice Pres- 
ident, acting in his role as Chairman of the National Council on Indian 
Opportunity, to establish a Special Education Subcommittee of that Council. 

The members of that Subcommittee should be Indian educators who are selected 
by the Council's Indian members. The Subcommi ttee wl 1 1 provide technical 
assistance to Indian communities wishing to establish school boards, will 
conduct a nationwide review of the educational status of a1 1 Indian school 
children in whatever schools they may be attending, and will evaluate and 
report annually on the status of Indian education, including the extent of 
local control. This Subcommi ttee wi 1 1 act as a transitional mechanism; its 
objective should not be self-perpetuat ion but the actual transfer of Indian 
education to Indian communities . 

We must also take specific action to benefit Indian children in public schools. 
Some 141,000 Indian children presently attend general public schools near 
their homes. Fifty-two thousand of these are absorbed by local school districts 
without special Federal aid. But 89,000 Indian children attend public schools 
in such high concentrations that the State or local school districts involved 
are eligible for special Federal assistance under the Johnson -0 ' Ma 1 1 ey Act . 

In Fiscal Year 1971, the Johnson-O'Mal ley program wi 11 be funded at a level 
of some $20 mi 1 1 ion . 

This Johnson-0 'Mai ley money is designed to help Indian students, but since 
funds go directly to the school districts, the Indians have little if any 
influence over the way in which the money is spent. I therefore propose 
that the Congress amend the Johnson-0 'Mai ley Act so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to channel funds under this act directly to Indian 
tribes and communities. Such a provision whould give Indians the ability 
to help shape the schools which their children attend and, in some instances, 
to set up new school systems of their own. At the same time, I am directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to make every effort to ensure that Johnson- 
O'Malley funds which are presently di rected to public school districts are 
actually spent to Improve the education of Indian children in these districts. 
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5. Economic Development Legislation 



Economic deprivation is among the most serious of Indian problems. Unemployment 
among Indians is ten times the national average; the unemployment rate runs as 
high as 80 per cent on some of the poorest reservations. Eighty per cent of 
reservation Indians have an income which fails below the poverty line; the 
average annual income for such families is only $1,500. As I said in September 
of 1968. It is critically important that the Federal government support and 
encourage efforts which help Indians develop their own economic infrastructure. 
To thjt end, I am proposing the "Indian Financing Act of 1970." 

This act would do two things: 

1. It would broaden the existing Revolving Loan Fund, which loans money for 
Indian economic development projects. I am asking that the authorization for 
this fund be increased from approximately $25 million to $75 million. 

2. It would provide additional incentives in the form of loan guarantees, loan 
insurance and interest subsidies to encourage private lenders to loan more 
money for Indian economic projects. An aggregate amount of $200 million would 
be authorized for loan guarantee and loan insurance purposes. 

I also urge that legislation be enacted which would permit any tribe which 
chooses to do so to enter Into leases of its land for up to 99 years. Indian 
people now own over 50 million acres of land that is held in trust by the 
Federal government. In order to compete In attracting Investment capital for 
.commercial, industrial and recreational development of these lands, it is 
essential that the tribes be able to offer long-term leases. Long-term 
leasing is preferable to selling such property since it enables tribes to 
preserve the trust ownership of their reservation homelands. But existing 
law limits the length of time for which many tribes can enter into such 
leases. Moreover, when long-term leasing is allowed, it has been granted 
by Congress on a case-by-case basis, a policy which again reflects a deep- 
rooted pattern of paternalism. The twenty reservations which have already 
been given authority for long-term leasing have realized Important benefits 
from that privilege and this opportunity should now be extended to all Indian 
t r i bes . 

Economic planning is another area where our efforts can be significantly 
improved. The comprehensive economic development plans that have been created 
by both the Plma-Marlcopa and the Zuni Tribes provide outstanding examples of 
interagency cooperation in fostering Indian economic growth. The Zuni Plan, 
for example, extends for at least five years and involves a total of $55 
million from the Departments of Interior, Housing, and Urban Development, 
and Health, Education and Welfare and from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Economic Development Administration. I am directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to play an active role in coordinating additional projects of 
th 1 s kind . 

6. More Honey for Indian Health 

Despite significant improvements in the past decade and a half, the health 
of Indian people still lags 20 to 25 years behind that of the general popu- 
lation. The average age of death among Indians is years, about one-third 
less than the national average. Infant mortality is nearly 50% higher for 
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Indians and Alaska natives than for the populations at large; the tuberculosis 
rate Is eight times as high and the suicide rate is twice that of the general 
population. Many infectious diseases such as trachoma and dysentary that have 
all but disappeared among other Americans continue to afflict the Indian people. 

This Administration is determined that the health status of the first Americans 
will be improved. In order to initiate expanded effort* in this area, I will 
request the allocation of an additional $10 million for Indian health programs 
for the current fiscal year. This strengthened Federal effort will enable 
us to address ourselves more effectively to those health problems which are 
particularly important to the Indian community. We understand, for example, 
that areas of greatest concern to Indians include the prevention and control 
of alcoholism, the promotion of mental health and the control of middle-ear 
disease. We hope that the ravages of middle-ear disease--a particularly acute 
disease among lndians--can be brought under control within five years. 

These and other Indian health programs will be most effective If more Indians 
are involved in running them. Yet--almost unbelievably — we are presently 
able to identify in this country only 30 physicians and fewer than 400 nurses 
of Indian descent. To meet this situation, we will expand our efforts to 
train Indians for health careers. 

7. Helping Urban Indians 

Our new census will probably show that a larger proportion of America's Indians 
are living off the reservation than ever before in our history. Some author- 
ities even estimate that more Indians are living in cities and towns than are 
remaining on the reservation. Of those American Indians who are now dwelling 
in urban areas, approximately three-fourths are living in poverty. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is organized to serve the 462,000 reservation 
Indians. The BlA's responsibility does not extend to Indians who have left 
the reservation, but this point is not always clearly understood. As a 
result of this misconception, Indians living In urban areas have often lost 
out on the opportunity to participate In other programs designed for disad- 
vantaged groups. As a first step toward helping the urban Indians, I am 
instructing appropriate officials to do all they can to ensure that this 
misunderstanding is corrected. But misunderstandings are not the most 
important problem confronting urban Indians. The biggest barrier faced by 
those Federal, State and local programs which. are trying to serve urban 
Indians is the difficulty of locating and identifying them. Lost in the 
anonymity of the city, often cut off from family and friends, many urban 
Indians are slow to establish new community ties. Many drift f rom nei ghbor- 
hood to neighborhood; many shuttle back and forth between reservations and 
urban areas. Language and cultural differences compound these problems. As 
a result. Federal, State and local programs which are designed to help such 
persons often miss this most deprived and least understood segment of the 
urban poverty population. 

This Administration is already taking steps which will help remedy this 
situation. In a joint effort, the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wei fare wi 1 1 expand support to a total 
of seven urban Indian centers in major cities which will act as links between 
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existing Federal, State and local service programs and the urban Indians. 

The Departments of Labor, Housing and Urban Development and Commerce have 
pledged to cooperate with such experimental urban centers and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has expressed i ts wi 1 1 ingness to contract with these 
centers for the performance of relocation services which assist reservation 
Indians in their transition to urban empIo^»ment . 

These efforts represent an important beginning in recognizing and alleviating 
the severe probiems faced by urban Indians. We hope to learn a great deal 
from these projects and to expand our efforts as rapidly as possible. I am 
directing the Office of Economic Opportunity to lead these efforts. 

8. Indian Trust Counsel Authority 

The United States government acts as a legal trustee for the land and water 
rights of American Indians. These rights are often of critical economic 
importance to the Indian people; frequently they are also the subject of 
extensive legal dispute. In many of these legal confrontations, the Federal 
government is faced with an inherent conflict of interest. The Secretary 
of the Interior and the Attorney General must at the same time advance both 
the nationa I interest In the use of iand and water rights and the pr i vate 
interests of Indians In land which the government holds as trustee. 

Every trustee had a legal obligation to advance the interests of the 
beneficiaries of the trust without reservation and with the highest degree of 
diligence and skill. Under present conditions, it is often difficult for 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Justice to fuifili this 
obligation. No self-respecting law firm would ever allow itself to represent 
two opposing clients in one dispute; yet the Federal government has frequently 
found itself in precisely that position. There is considerable evidence that 
the Indians are the losers when such situations arise. More than that, the 
credibility of the Federal government is damaged whenever it appears that 
such a conflict of interest exists. 

In order to correetthis situation, I am calling on the Congress to establish 
an Indian Trust Counsel Authority to assure independent legal representation 
for the Indians' natural resources rights. This Authority would be governed 
by a three-man board of directors, appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. At least two of the board members would 
be Indian. The chief legal officer of the Authority would be designated as 
the Indian Trust Counsel . 

The Indian Trust Counsel Authority would be independent of the Departments 
of the Interior and Justice and would be expressly empowered to bring suit 
In the name of the United States in its trustee capacity. The United States 
would waive Its sovereign Immunity from suits in connection with litigation 
involving the Authority. 

9. Assistant Secretary for Indian and Territorial Affairs 

To help guide the implementation of a new national policy concerning American 
Indians, I am recommending to the Congress the establishment of a new positfon 
in the Department of the lnterior--Assi stant Secretary for Indian and Territorial 
Affairs. At present, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports to the 
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Secretary of the Interior through the Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Kanagement--an officer who has many responsibilities in the natural resources 
area which compete with his concern for Indians. A new Assistant Secretary 
for Indian and Territorial Affairs would have only one concern--the Indian 
and territorial peoples, their kind, and their progress and well-being. 

Secretory Hickel and I both believe tliis new position represents an elevation 
of Indian affairs to their proper role within the Department of the Interior 
and we urge Congress to act favorably on this proposal. 

Continuing Programs 

Many of the new programs which are outlined in this message have grown out of 
this Administration's experience with other Indian projects that have been 
initiated or expanded during the last 17 months. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has been particularly active in the 
development of new and experimental efforts. OEO's Fiscal Year 1971 budget 
request for Indian-related activities is up 18 per cent from 1969 spending. 

In the last year alone — to mention just two examples--0E0 doubled its funds 
for Indian economic development and tripled its expenditures for alcoholism 
and recovery programs. In areas such as housing and home improvement, health 
care, emergency food, legal services and education, OEO programs have been 
significantly expanded. As I said in my recent speech on the economy, I hope 
that the Congress will support this valuable work by appropriating the full 
amount requested for the Economic Opportunity Act. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has already begun to implement our policy of 
contracting with local Indians for the operation of government programs. As 
I have noted, the Salt River Tribe and the Zuni Tribe have taken over the 
bulk of Federal services; other projects ranging from job training centers 
to high school counseling programs have been contracted out to Indian groups on 
an individual basis in many areas of the country. 

Economic development has been stepped up. Of 195 commercial and industrial 
enterprises which have been established in Indian areas with BIA assistance, 

71 have come into operation within the last two years. These enterprises 
provide jobs for more than 6,000 Indians and are expected to employ substantially 
more when full capacity is reached. A number of these businesses are now 
owned by Indians and many others are managed by them. To further increase in- 
dividual |nd i an owne rship , the BIA has this month initiated the Indian Business 
Development Fund which provides equity capital to Indians who go into business 
in reservation areas. 

Since late 1967, the Ecbnomic Development Administration has approved approx- 
imately $80 million in projects on Indian reservations, including nearly $60 
million in public works projects. The Impact of such activities can be tre- 
mendous; on the Gila River Reservation in Arizona, for example, economic 
development projects over the last three years have helped to lower the 
unemployment rate from 56 to 18 per cent, increase the median family income 
by 150 per cent and cut the welfare rate by 50 per cent. 
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There has been additional progress on many other fronts since January of 1969. 

New "Indian Desks" have been created in each of the human resource departments 
of the Federal government to help coordinate and accelerate Indian programs. 

We have supported an increase in furiding of $4 million for the Navajo 
Irrigation Project. Housing efforts have picked up substantially; a new Indian 
Police Academy has been set up; Indian education efforts have been expanded-- 
including an increase of $848,000 in scholarships for Indian college students 
and the establishment of the Navajo Community College, the first college in 
America planned, developed and operated by and for Indians. Altogether, 
obligational authority for Indian programs run by the Federal Government has 
increased from a little over $598 million in Fiscal Year 1970 to almost 
$626 million in Fiscal Year 1971. 

Finally, I would mention the impact on the Indian population of the series 
of welfare reform proposals which I have sent to the Congress. Because of 
the high rate of unemployment among Indians, there is probably no other 
group In the country that would be helped as directly and as substantially by 
programs such as the new Family Assistance Plan and the proposal Family 
Health Insurance Plan. It is estimated, for example, that more than half of 
all Indian families would be eligible for Family Assistance benefits and the 
enactment of this legislation is therefore of critical importance to the 
American Indian. 

This Administration has broken a good deal of new ground with i^espect to 
Indian problems in the last 17 months. We have learned many things and as 
a result we have been able to formulate a new approach to Indian affairs. 
Throughout this entire process, we have regularly consulted the opinions of 
the Indian people and their views have played a major role in the formulation 
of Federal pol i cy . 

As we move ahead in this Important work, it is essential that the Indian 
people continue to lead the way by participating in policy development to 
the greatest possible degree. In order to facilitate such participation, I 
am asking the Indian members of the National Council on Indian Opportunity 
to sponsor field hearings throughout the nation in order to establish continuing 
dialogue between the Executive branch of government and the Indian population 
of our country. I have asked the Vice President to see that the first round 
of field hearings are completed before October. 



The recommendations of this Administration represent an historic step forward 
in Indian policy. We are proposing to break sharply with past approaches to 
Indian problems. In place of a long series of piecemeal reforms, we suggest 
a new and coherent strategy. In place of policies which simply call for more 
spending, we suggest policies which call for wiser spending. In place of 
policies which oscillate between the deadly extremes of forced termination 
and constant paternalism, we suggest a policy in which the Federal government 
and the Indian community play complementary roles. But most importantly. 
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we have turned from the question of whethe r the Federal government has a 
responsibility to Indians to the question of how that responsibility can best 
be fulfilled. We have concluded that the Indians will get better programs 
and that public monies will be more effectively expended if the people who 
are most affected by these programs are responsible for operating them. 

The Indians of America need Federal assistance— th i s much has long been 
clear. What has not always been clear, however, is that the Federal government 
needs Indian energies and Indian leadership if its assistance is to be 
effective In improving the conditions of Indian life. It is a new and balanced 
relationship between the United States government, and the first Americans 
that is at the heart of our approach to Indian problems. And that is why we 
now approach these problems with new confidence that they will successful ly 
be overcome. 



The Wh i te House 
July 8 . 1970 



Richard Nixon 
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UNIT VIII 






"THE ONLY GOOD INDIAN IS A DEAD INDIAN" 
The California Story 
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Important Dates 

• 539 First Spanish expeditions into the California area. 

15^2 Cabr i I lo visits California coast. 



1550-1769 Mi s s ion--Fort system called Presidio established. 

Coastal area. 

1775 Kumeyay (Diegueno) Indians destroy Mission San 
Diego de Alcala. First serious revolt against 
the missions. 

1776 San Francisco attacked by Indians revolting against 
cruel Mission practices 

1781 Quechan rebel against forced Christianization, 

destroy garrisons and drive Spanish out of Colorado 
River area . 

1782-3 Quechans repel later attacks and maintain political 
and tribal autonomy. 

1785 Tongvas attack San Gabriel Mission. The Hapchi- 

vitam and a woman religious leader, Toypur.ina, 
lead the revol t . 



1 793"95 Indians flee San Francisco in mission revolt. 

1804 San Miguel Mission hold chief's son in extortion 

plot to gain his cooperation in Christianizing 
h i s peopi e . 

1822 Coastal California becomes part of Mexican Republic. 

1822 By this date, 50 »000 Indians have i ed of "new” 

diseases, such as smallpox, diptheria, and other 
by-products of civilization. 

1834-47 Vallejo empire enslaves Indians. The Porno and 
• Wappo valiantly fight back. 
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1 8A 0 ' s- 1 860 ' s Slave raids from New Mexico capture southern 





Pa lutes . 


1 8A8-A9 


Gold discovered. Opportunity calls entrepeneurs 
from all corners of the earth. Money-hungry 
grubbers toil diligently side-by-sidewith 
i nve s tor- backed professionals. 


1 8^9 


Stone-Kelsey are killed by Indian slaves. The 
reaction brings about the massacre of the Porno 
band by wh i tes . 


1851-52 


Southern California bands led by Juan Antonio 
stage final revolt against whites, but are crushed 
by United States military forces. 


1851-65 


Eighteen separate treaties made with the Indian 
tribes; all broken or repudiated by Congress. 


1 870-85 


Sarah WInnemucca, a northern Paiute, campaigns for 
rights and d ign 1 1 y . 


1872-73 


Modoc War: Kintpuash (Captain Jack) and his small 

band defend a desolate position in the lava beds. 


1887 


Wovoka, Paiute prophet, spreads Ghost Dance 
rel ig ion. 


1890-95 


Senator Wm. Stewart tries to take away reservations. 


1918 


Northern California Indians organize to seek Justice 


1 920 


Northern California Indians institute action Which 
results in Indian land claim cases. 


1 920-22 


Mission 1 nd Ians ' federa t ion resists injustices. 


1 924 


Indians win legal right to attend public school . 


1 928 


Heriam Report criticizes Indian Bureau. 


1934 


Wheel er-Howard Indian Reorganization Act. 


1 946 


Indian Claims Commission created by Congress. 


1949 


Hoover Commission advocates termination. 


1953 


Termination Resolution in Congress. 


1953 


Indian prohibition repealed. 



1954 

1 960's 



1969 
1 970's 



Civil Rights movement gv^lns momentum. 

California Indians organize into tribal council 
for pol i t i cal unity. 

Indian parents and educators organize Cal ifornia 
Indian Education Association on a state wide 
basis. 

Organization of rural health boards begin a 
gradual move towards administration of Indian 
health programs by Indians. 

Alcatraz. 

Special programs initiated In some state colleges 
and universities to attract Indian students and 
develop Indian Studies programs. 



Cal i for n i an5 are proud of Cali fornia. It isastateofmany 
attractions and great diversity. California is number one 
in population, fruit and vegetable production, a I rc r a f t'Tn'd 
5 P^ce i n d us t r y , deserts, mountains, and shoreline, colleges, 
religions, extremists, crime and prisons, freeways and movie 
stars. People flock to the west coast to live, work and 
pl<3y in the golden state. And, tourists come by the thousands 
to see and experience all those things California has to offer. 

There are many aspects of California history which the 
tourist "learns" as he travels throughout the state. He 
hears of Coronado and the other explorers, who discovered 
this Coast. He visits the missions and leaves with a view 
of a "romantic" past. He wanders the streets and graveyards 
of places where gold was discovered and which later became 
ghost towns--where riches are still made. 

He can go home and tell the folks about the great vineyards 
and wineries where he sampled excellence; he will exclaim 
about the freeways and cable cars, Marineland and Disneyland. 

He might even go home with a few Spanish words, for he will 
have experienced and learned about another facet of California 
and he has souvenirs from the border town to prove it. He 
will leave tanned, broke, perhaps, but satisfied, because he 
has seen and learned about beautiful, exciting California-- 
except for one thing. He has not been made aware, (and 
he differs in this only slightly from those who live in 
California) of the really impressive period of California 
history, impressive and tragic. 

There is a chapter in California's history which is omitted 
in the story of the State's sudden and explosive rise to 
greatness. This chapter contains the story of the people 
who were here before Coronado's grandfather was born, (even 
before that) how those people r ea 1 1 y 1 i v ed a nd how they suffered 
and died when strangers descended upon them. 

What has been said and what has been taught about the Cal ifornia 
Indian population has been dishonest, misleading, inaccurate 
and ethnocent r-i c--to the point of depicting the California 
Indian, then and now as stone-age people. 

First the padres, then the settlers, next the experts, i.e. 
anthropologists and ethnologists and now, most of the text- 
books, have all contributed to a storehouse of debasing, 
degrading, dishonest and offensive material about the 
California Indians. 

The teacher with a sensitive and creative approach will bring 
critical Judgment to the selection and presentation of infor- 
mation about Cal ifornia Indians. 
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Observations and explanations of Indians contained in the 
following words of "exper t s"ca n no t be tolerated as acceptable 
information to be taught in the classroom. The perpetuation 
or this kind of information would be unacceptable in any 
classroom and unforgivable where Indian children are present. 
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"...the head was handed to a boy or girl. ..the youngster 
seized the skin with his teeth and drew it off...." 

Yuki "revenge" ceremony reported by A. L. Kroeber. 

'.'..It is said that the dancers took turns at setting the 
scalp on their own head s . . . . "D i egueno - Luiseno custom., 
reported by Kroeber. 

"...the very language, which is spoken by a people without 
religion, without government or laws, without honor or shame, 
without clothing or dwelling, who busied themselves about 
nothing, spoke of nothing, thought of nothing, cared for 
nothing, save how to fill their stomach and how to gratify 
their carnal appetites, must be deficient. They had words 
for scarcely anything that could not be seen, heard, touched 
or tasted. This made it extremely difficult for the 
missionaries to convey the lofty ideas concerning the unseen, 
supernatural world...." From the Administration of 
Fr. J. Serra, Volume II of Misions and Missionaries reported 
by Fr. Boscona. 

'.'..Naturally pusillanimous, weak in deyelopment, sunk below 
the common baser passions of the savage, more improvident 
than birds, more beastly than beasts. It may be possible to 
conceive of a lower phase of humanity but I confess my 
inability to do so...." Native Ra ces . . . . Ba nc rof t . 

"...They were 'Diggers' filthy and cowardly, succumbing with 
a blow to the rule of foreign masters. Perhaps the mild, 
motherly sort of treatment white priests met with, disarmed 
them.... They were as contemptible physically as intellectually.. 
..Venages thought the Lower Californian to be the most stupid 
and weak. . . . setti er s of Upper California, who had seen them 
both thought the northern natives far inferior..’.." from 
the History of* Cal i forn ia by Tuthill. 

"...they were called 'diggers' because the women and children 
were always digging around in the ground for seeds and bugs. 

The bugs were roasted and salted and eaten. They were Very 
delicious, if you happen to like roasted bug s . . . . "f rom a 
supplemental text published by a Ca I i forn i ai school district 
for Junior High level teaching about local Indians. 

'.'..The Indians at the missions ate more regularly than they 
had when they were wild. The padres took care of them In many 
ways. The Indians had the feeling of being part of something 
much bigger than the old Indian v i I I a ge . . . . On the whole, they 
must have felt better off than before...." 

"...They were known as 'horse thief Indians.' They usually ran 
off the horses rather than cattle, because they liked to eat 
hor ses . . . . "f rom a 1965 California State adopted text book. 
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This type of irresponsible writing, full of conjecture 
and biased generalizations, has had a devastating effect 
on the image and self-conccpt of the Indian in California. 
Much of Indian hJstory is omitted In text and teaching. 

This omission can and must be rectified. This can be done 
in the following ways: 

1. Use critical judgment in the selection of materials. 

2. Use only those texts, resource books, and other 
materials which have been approved by the American 
Indian Historical Society and the California Indian 
Education Association, i.e. the experts. 

3. Seek the wisdom of those who know, the Indian himself. 
In every Indian community there are respected members 
who know the history and culture of the people. 
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A study of American Indians is an integral part of every 
child's elementary education, and it is up to the teacher 
to^find adequate information with which to instruct the 
child and help him grasp the rich culture of these Native 
Americans. Teaching of Indian songs and music should be 
an important part of this study. This handbook Is written 
in order to help guide the teacher while looking for 
information. There are two parts - books and recordings. 

Books used as reference material are invaluable in helping 
the teacher get a background and feeling for the flavor of 
the music. The following books are excellent for that 
purpose: 

THE TSIMSHIAN: THEIR ARTS AND MUSIC, by Marius 

Barbeau, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 

1951. 

AMERICAN INDIAN SONG LYRICS, Nellie Barnes, New York, 
MacMillan Company, 1925, 

SONGS OF THE NEW DAWN, Vincent Brown, Healdsburg, 
California, Naturegraph Books. An Illustrated 
booklet of 'nspirat ionai poetry. $.35 

THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN, by Julia M. Buttree, 
Healdsburg, California, Indian songs and tunes 
i n deta i 1 . $5 . 00 

INDIAN SONG BOOK, Jean Allard Jeancon, Denver, 
Colorado, Denver Allied Arts, 1925 

SONGS OF THE TEWA, by H. J. Spindon, New York, 1933 

SONGS OF THE YOKUTS AND PAIUTES OF CALIFORNIA AND 
NEVADA, by Alfred Pietroforte, Healdsburg, 

California, Naturegraph Books. Seventy-two page book 
book of Indian folk songs adapted for grade school 
use. Cloth $3*50, Paper $1.50. 



Naturegraph Books also publishes a large collection of books 
about American Indians - stories, arts, legends, biographies, 
etc. Also, a lot of valuable information can be obtained 
from The Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Washington, D. C., 
about where to write for books and music. 

Rc-cord i ng s are by far the best source of material for teaching 
Indian music to children. Many excellent recordings are 
Available about almost every tribe, and also about the Native 
American Church peyote songs. The following recordings are 
available from Canyon Records (CR) , Indian House Records (IHR), 
Folkways Recordings (FLK) , Asch Recordings (AHM), and the 
Library of Congress (LC): 

APACHE 

"Apache" CR #6053i $^.98. Fourteen songs by 
Philip and Patsy Cassadore. 

"Philip Cassadore Sings Apache Songs"CR #6056, 

$^.98 

"Music of the Plains Apache" AHM #^252, $7-95 (Asch 
Mankind Series). Recorded and edited by John 
Beatty. Children's songs. Peyote songs ,' chu rch songs . 



PUEBLO 

"Pueblo"LC #1443» $4.95» Songs of the Taos, San 
lldefonso, Zuni, Hop{ . Taos War Dance, Zuni Rain 
Dance, Hopi Butterfly Dance, more. 

"Zuni" CR #6060, $4.98, Thirteen Dance songs from the 
Zuni Pueblo sung by Lew Quetawki and Shebaba groups. 

"Laguna" CR #6058, $4.98, Twelve previously unrecorded 
select ions . 

"New Mexico Round Dance Songs of Taos" IHR #1001, 
#1002, two volumes. 

"Hopi Katchina Songs" FLK #4394. 



■ NATIVE AMERICAN CHURCH 



"Chants of the Native American Church" CR # 6063 , $4.98, 
Five groups of Peyote rite chants. 

"Peyote" CR #6054, $4.98. Fourteen songs from the 
Native American Church. 



PAWNEE 



"Music of the Pawnee" FLK 

"Songs of the Pawnee and Northern Ute" LC #L25, $^.95. 
Ghost Dance songs, handgame songs, war songs. Sun 
Dance songs, parade songs. Recorded and edited by 
Frances Densmore. 



OTHERS 



•Mexico" FLK Mexican Indian songs recorded by 

Henr ietta Yurchnco . 

"Yaqui Dances of Mexico" FLK jf'6957 

"Songs of the Yuma, Cocopa and Yaqui" LC #25, $i».95. 

Yuma Deer Dance songs, Cocopa songs with Cremation 
legend, others. 

"The Song of the Indian" CR #6050, $ 3 . 98 . Apache 
Mountain Spirit Dance, Zuni Buffalo Dance, Sioux 
Love Song, Hop i Butterfly Dance, Taos Horsetail Dance, 
Navajo Yeibechai. 

"Great Lakes Indian Songs and Dances" FLK #i»003 

"Indian Music of the Southwest" FLK #8850. Recorded 
by Laura Bolton. 

"Authentic American Indian Songs" FLK #1000. 

"Healing Songs from the Densmore Collection" 

FLK #i*251 . 

"Songs of the Papago" LC #L31, $^-95, Recorded and 
edited by Frances Densmore. Legend and ceremony 
songs, treatment of the sick, dream songs, war, others. 

"Songs of the Nootka and Quileute" LC #L32, $i».95. 

Five Potlatch songs, social dance and gathering songs 
dream songs, three songs for children, two story songs. 

"Songs of the Monominee, Mandan and Hidatsa: LC #33, 
$i».95* Songs of the D rum Rel i g ion , Mandan song of the 
Goose Women Society, Hidatsa song in the Gardens, Mandan 
song of the Eagle Catching Camp, others. 



^''•95. Recorded and 

n.n ^ by Willard Rhodes. Seminole Duck Dance, Creek 

LI Happiness, Tewa Basket Dance 

° Dance, Kiowa Round Dance 

Feather Dance, many others. 



rcutner uance, many others. 

The Library of Congress' Recording laboratory als 
lections of records from the following tribes: 



so ha s 



Coldspring Longhouse. Chippewa, 
rthwes t (Puget Sound), Delaware, Cherokee, Choctaw 
Creek, Paiute, Washo, Ute, Bannock, Shoshone. ’ 



Canyon Records has a wide selection of r.p.m. and hS 
iOaiubfr® availableat $1.50 and $1.20 each, respectively 

Cheyenne Honi'°'l®^ froni the Apache, Arapaho, Arikara, 
eyenne. Hop i , Jemez, Kiowa. Laguna, Omaha. Papago, Pima, 



ioux, Zuni 



NdawiT C . A jemez, Kiowa, Laguna, Omaha, Pa 
Navajo, Santa Anna, Shawnee, Tewa, Taos, Ute S 
Crow Ponca, and various Plains Indians. * 

Columbia Records has one recording of American Indian music 

rfcorrslr'' SMS) available at moH local 

Sa i nt-Mar I * V a n gua r d Reco r d s records lyrics by Buffy 

e, an Indian singer who has achieved national fame. 

oTth'eiraiailahr'"’?'^ ^ ‘^-talog 

Lull?! J selections about American Indians, 

usually at no charge. The following are addresses for 
companies with a large selection of American Indian music 



Canyon Records 

6050 North Third Street 

Phoenix, Arizona, 85012 

Indian House Records 

P . 0 . Box A 72 

Taos, New Mexico, 87571 

Folkways Records 
50 West Hth Street 
New York, New York, IOO 36 

Library of Congress 
MusicDivision 
Washington, D. C. 205 A 0 

Indian Records and Supplies 
P. 0. Box 18681 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 73118 



7 ? 
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American Indian Soundchief 
P. 0. Box 1627 

Klamath Falls, Oregon, 97601 

Also (for books ) : 

Naturegraph Books 
1*88 C h I qu i ta Road 
Healdsburg, California 95448 



and : 



Asch Recordings 

Pioneer Record Sales Corporation 

701 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York, 10036 

Peabody Museum 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 02100 
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Report of Governor John Evans, ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
Colorado Territory, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
October 15, 1864.1 

Colorado Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 

Denver, C. T. October 15, 1864 

SIR; . In compliance with the regulations of the Department of the Interior, I 
have the honor of making the following report: 

As foreshadowed in my communication of the nineteenth of November last, published 
in your annual report, the past has been a year of difficulties, depredations, and 
open hostilities with the Indians of the plains. 

The information furnished me, through various sources, of an alliance of the 
Cheyenne and a part of the Arapahoe tribes, with the Camanche, Kiowa, and Apache 
Indians of the south, and the great family of the Sioux Indians of the north upon 
the plains, which I had the honor to transmit to you, proved to have been correct; 
and the depredations and murders by these tribes commenced early in the spring, as 
set forth in the statement of Mr. North... (See Document No. 2). 



It is to be regretted that the exigencies of the war against the great rebellion 
were such as to not only prevent the strengthening of the military forces requested, 
but also to require the still further withdrawal of troops in the spring, for it is 
believed that this encouraged the hopes of conquest that had been inspired among 
the Indians, and emboldened them... 

The disaffection of the Cheyenne and a part of the Arapahoe Indians, which had 
grown out of their misunderstanding of the treaty of Fort Wise, (1861) and the fact 
that their numerous depredations upon emigrant trains, and the overland stage 
stations, committed at intervals, through a series of years, had received but little 
if any punishment, prepared them to give ear to the counsel of these emissaries, 
who encouraged them to hope that, by a concerted hostility of the various tribes, 
the whites might be driven from the country. 

This hope was greatly encouraged by reference to the great war in which the 
government is engaged, and which it was claimed would require all of our troops, 
and 'leave the plains to an easy and successful conquest by the alliance. 



(His efforts, and failure, to secure military aid from the Military 
Departments of Kansas and Nebraska). 

While there was hope of averting a general outbreak, of course it was to be 
sought for by every practical and proper means; but the absence of nearly all of the 
Indians from their usual friendly haunts prevented intercourse, foreboded a general 
outbreak, and made it impossible to make any negotiations with them for their 
pacification. 

. They had undoubtedly, as by previous agreement, taken the war-path early in the 
spring in. small parties, and were therefore out of the reach of negotiation more 
completely than last fall, when they positively refused to meet me in council on 
the Republican. 



"Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1864", Report of the 
Secretary of the interior (Vol . V of Executive Documents printed by order of the 
House of Representatives , 38th Cong., 2nd Session, 1864-65) (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Of jfice, 1865). pp. 360-402 
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An attack made by the Indians upon a detachment of troops under Lieutenant Dunn, 
sent out to recover stolen stock, and the numerous robberies at different points 

which had occurred previously, taken in connexion with the murder of the Hunsgate 
family on Running creek on the 12th of June, and the statement of Lieutenant Robert 
North. .. (See Document No. 3) satisfied me that, while some of the Indians might yet 
be friendly, there was no hope of a general peace on the plains, until after a 
severe chastisement of the Indians for these depredations . 

On the 14th of June I applied for permission to call the militia of Colorado in- 
to the United States Service, as the territorial law was defective, and the facilities and 
means of mounting, arming, and equipping them wanting. I also applied for 
permission to raise a regiment of United States volunteers for one hundred days, 
without a favorable response at that time. I had been urging the organization of 
any efforts to do so... While a general Indian war was inevitable, it was 
dictated by sound policy, justice, and humanity, that those Indians who were 
friendly, and disposed to remain so, should not fall victims to the impossibility 
of soldiers discriminating between them and the hostile, upon whom they must, to do 
any good, inflict the most severe chastisement. 

Having procured the assent of the department to collect the friendly Indians of 
the plains at places of safety, by a telegraphic despatch reading as follows: "Act 

according to your best judgment with regard to friendly Indians, but do not exceed 
the appropriations," I issued a proclamation and sent it by special messengers, and 
through every practicable channel of communication, to all the tribes of the plains 
...(See Document No. 4). 

A small band of about one hundred and seventy-five souls, known as "Friday's 
band" of Arapahoes came into Camp Collins, and have remained there under the care of 
Agent IVhitely, who was detailed for the service; and another of the same tribe, 
known as "Left Hand's band," rerpained for a time at Fort Lyon under the care of 
Agent Colley. With the exception of these two bands, my proclamation, so far as I 
can learn, met no response from any of the -Indians of the plains. 



(On 12 July, Gov. Evans received instructions from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs - Document No. 5 - and forwarded instructions to 
Major Colley at Fort Lyon - Document No. 6j . 

Every mail and messenger from the plains brought report s of additional depredations, 
and one the 8th of August the almost simultaneous attack upon the stations 
of the overland stage line, trains on the road, and the settlements for a distance 
of over two hundred miles, accompanied by the most horrible murders and wanton de- 
struction of property, satisfied all doubts as to the disposition of the Indians 
to make a general war. 

The settlements in Colorado being yet comparatively defenceless, I at once issued 
a proclamation... (See Document No. 7 j . 

I also renewed my application for authority to raise a regiment of one hundred 
days' men for the Indian war, which was given by telegraph, and as rapidly as it 
could be mounted and equipped it was put into the field. Several companies of 
militia also responded to my proclamation with a patriotism deserving all praise, 
one of which, under Captain Tyler, made a march of over six hundred miles. 

Information received from Major Colley.. . (during July and August - Documents Nos. 

8, 9 and 10) proved that the depredations were extensive, and hostility on the 
part of the Indians increasing. 

On the 20th of August Mr. Elbridge Gerry, an old and reliable Indian trader re- 
siding on the Platte river and about sixty-five miles below Denver, rode the distance 
from his home to Denver in one day, for the purpose of making a statement. . .(See 
Document No. 11) . 
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Upon the receipt of this infonnatiori, at twelve o'clock midnigJit, it was ini- 
ipediately com.T.unicated to the headquartei's of the military district of Colorado, a)id 
an order issued placing all militia- companies, and recruits of the one hundred days* 
men, under the control of the commander of the diirttict. 

Messengers were promptly despatched by the colonel commanding to all the 
threatened localities, and by a proper disposition of the forces, and by placing 
the people on tlie alert, what would doubtless have been one of the most horrible 
massacres knovn'l in the history of Indian warfai’e was prevented. 

The Indians made their appearance stealthily at most of the points' indicated, 
committed a murder at one pdiht, and various depredations at others, and reta.red^ 
and it i s an unforttmate incident of this affair that Mr, Gerry, who gave the in- 
fonnabion, being detained on his return, (in taking care of a friendly chief wlio had 
accompanied him,) suffered the loss of a large drove of horses, vdiich were run off ly 
the Indians the ni^t of the proposed attack. 

On the Ijth of September Agent Colley wrote a letter, enclosing copy of communi- 
cation from some of the chiefs of the Cheyenne tribe, proposing peace, ph certain 
terms , • , , ( Documient Nos • 12 and 13 ) • 

As I learned that Major Wynkoop, who was in command of Forti Lyon, had gone on an 
expedition to the Indian camp, at the "Bunch of Timbers," I directed Agent Colley to 
await the result. Upon the major's return to Fort Lyon from this expedition, he 
reported the result of his visit to the Indians,,, (Document No, Ih), 

As F>roposed in his report, the major brought the chiefs and headmen to Denver, 
and I held an interview with them on September 28 (Document No, 1$) in the presence 

of Colonel Chivington, conunanding the district of Coloradoj Colonel Shoup, of the 

3d Colorado cavalry; hjajoi' Wynkoop, and a number of other military officers; John 
Smith, the interpreter; Agent Whitely, and a number of citizens. They were earnest 
in their desire for peace, and offered to seciu'e the assent of their bands to lay 

down their ams, or to join the whites in the war against the other tribes of the 

plains. They stated that the Kiowas,' Camanches, Apaches, and . fourteen different 
bands of the Sioux, including tlie Yanktonais and other bands from Minnesota, and all 
of those of the northern plains, were among the strong forces on the wai'-path; that 
the Sioux were very hostile and determined against the whites. They stated that the 
chiefs of their bands had been opposed' to the war; "but they- had been overpowered by- 
the influence of their young men. 

After collecting all the information I could from them as to the parties who had 
committed the inirdere and depredations, during the spring, apd. symmer,, and hearing 
theii' propositions for peace, I admonished . them of -their, failure to meet me in 
council last autumn, and of their neglect to respond to my proclamation directing 
the friendly Jndians to i-epedr to their agencies; that the.y had joined the alliance 
for war, and had cemmitted "the most horrible murders, and destroyed immense amounts 
of pi'operty, for which they offered no atonement or reparation, and that I had, by 
that proclamation, turned them over to the military aiith erities , with -whonijihey 

their terms of peace ' tllalT Wlille tkeiz'Ti^ds were among' T;lii~H6stiie Indians 
with their bows drawn ffli’ theconllict, it wa s out of ay place to m ake a ny te rms o f 
peace, as it might embarrass the lailitary auVhorities'who 'were in pursuit of their 
‘hostile allies, I advised them to make immediate application to the military 
authorities fox, and to accept, the terms of peace they might be able to obtain, 
and left them in the hands of Major Wynkoop, who took them back to Fort Lyon, 

The next day after the council I addressed Agent Colley, the following letter of 
instructions, (Document No, 16), 

A telegraphic despatch frem Major General Curtis,, commanding the department, to 
Colonel Chivingtwi, received subsequently to the mailing of the above letter, in- 
dicates an approval of the policy pursued in dealing with these chiefs*, ,,(Docu 3 nent 
No, 17). . 

Whatever may- be the result of this negotiation in effecting that most desirable 
end, the constawiation of a permanent and lasting peace with the Indians, the rescue 

92 . ' 
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of the^ prisoners was a great act of humanity; and the inforroation obtained by it can 
* but be’ of great utility, in admonj.shing the government of the formidable array of 
savage hostility with which it has to contend, 

I -have taken great pains, in my intercourse with the Indians, and those connected 
with them v<ho understand their plansi to ascertain vrtiether there were any parties 
connected with the great rebellion acting in concert ^vith them, or urging them cn; 
but, so far, no positive evidence has been elicited from them. And yet it is a 
remarkable fact, that ah emigx'ant of strong sympathy vdth the rebellion, who left 
southern Missouri last spring, should have stated that it was the plan of the rebels, 
under Price, -to invade Missouri this autumn, at the time when our forces should oe 
drawn away to fight the Indians on; the plains; a statement which the subsequent 
facts, would soon to indicate had been based upon Information of an alliance betvfeen 
the Indians and the rebel army, and which is further strengthened by professions, on 
the part of the Indians, that they have been offered the assistance arid friendship 
of the south, if they would continue their war, 

SueJx an alliance would gain for the rebellion, at a moderate outlay of naans and 
effort, such palpable advantages that I am disposed to credit the common belief, 
that the arguments used by the IndicUis among themselves in favor of hostilities, to 
the effect that while. the whites v/ere fighting among themselves the Indians could 
easily drive them, from their country, were prompted by those who desired to aid the 
rebellion. 

It ig exceedingly unfortunate that the exigencies of the service have thus far 
been such as to prevent the organization of such a force against this powerful al- 
liance of hostile Indians as not only to protect our lines of communication, but 
promptcly .to pursue them to their hiding-places and to punish and intimidate them, 
for this is the only tneans of procuring safety frori their depredations, inaugurating 
a permanent peace, conunanding their respect for authority, and securing their en- 
during friendsiiip. 

The., forces now in the field are totally inadequate to accomplish this object* 

Up to this Ume. the Indians have had the advantage of securing large amounts o*f 
plunder from freight trains; they have stolen immense numbers of horses, mules, and 
cattle; they hav'=; taken a number of women and children prisoners; they have murdered 
in cold blood a large number of defenceless citizens, and killed and wounded a 
number of soldiers, without meeting any considerable resistance or.repeiving any 
adequate .punishment at our hands. 
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The vfinter, vrhen the Indians are unable to subsist except in. the buffalo range, 
is the most favorable time for their chastisement, and it is to pe hoped that a 
presentation of the xirgent necessity of the case to the War Department will secure ■ 
the immediate orgiwization of such military expeditions against them as to bring 
them to terms. While it is the policy of the government to treat the Indians kindly, 
every consideration of good governr/.ent and every dictate of a genuine humanity call 
for such a course as 1 have indicated; for unless it is adopted the war xvill be pro^ 
tracted indefinitely, life and property on the frontier will be insecure, the over-, 
land mail will suffer constant interruption, the immense tide of ccnmerce and emi- 
gration py the different routes across the plains will be unsafe, and the prosperity 
which would otherwise be of great national importance will be checked or destroyed* 
^hostilities must be punished to prevent their recurrence, and such an alliance as 
' now exists, extending from Texas to the British line, must be broken up by punish- 
ment to secure a peace which would be worth the name,, Until this is done, treaties 
with the Indians of the plains will be but truces, under which new and more revolt- 
ing outrages will be committed* Under such a course of chastisement, the tribes . 
might be treated with separately and successively, until a general and permanent' 
peace is Inaugurated* Until then, spec\dations as to the future care and management 
of these tribes would be of but little use* A peace before conquest, in this case, 
would be the most cruel kindness and the most barbarous humanity* 

As soon as these Indians are made to give up wheir vain hope of "driving the 
whites out of their country" and to respect the authority of the government, and not 
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■until then, which it is earnestly hoped may be by next suimner, they may be induced 



to listen to counsel and malce treaties, A coinmission xdth ample means might tlien 
hold treaties with all of the tribes and secure settlements of many of them. But 
their nomadic habits, the fact tliat they are intimately associated and alternately 
roam over the same vdde range of country, would make treaties of but little value 
unless they were general among them. It is hoped that Congress may make provision, ^ 
at its approaching session, for holding such treaties. 



confidence of the Indians completely, I have lived with them from a boy, and ny 
wife is an Arapahoe, 

In honor of ray exploit in recovering the prisoner the Indians recently gave me a 
"big medicine dance,"' about fifty-five miles below Fort lyon, on the Arkansas river, 
at which the leading chiefs and warriors of several of the tribes of the plains 
met. The Comanches, Apaches, Kioways, the northern band of Arapahoes, and all of 
the Cheyennes, with the Sioux, have pledged one another to go to war with the whites 
as soon as they can procure ammunition in the spring, I heard them discuss the 
matter often, and the few of theM who opposed it were forced to be quiet, and were 
really in danger of their lives, I saw the principal chiefs pledge to each other 
that they would be friendly and shake hands with the whites until they procured 
ammunition and guns, so as to be ready when they strike. Plundering to get means 
has already cciamenced; and the plan is to commence the war at several points in the 
sparse settlements early in the spring,. They wanted me to join ‘them in the war, 
saying that they would take a great many white women and children prisoners, and get 
a heap of property, blankets, .&c. But while, I am connected with tliem by marriage, 
and live with them, X am yet a white man, and tvish to avoid bloodshed, Xhere are a 
g^,<?at many Mexicans with the Comanche and Apache Indians, all of whom urge on the war 
promising to help the Indians themselves, and that a great many more Mexicans would 
come up from New Mexico for the pr,upose in the spring,' 

T — 

Ibi^, pp 368-69 



I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant,' 

. JOHN EVANS', 

Governor C, T,, and ex-officio Sup^t Indian 

Affairs, 
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statement of Robert North 

November 10^ 1863 

Having recovered an Arapahoe prisoner (a squaw) from the Utes, I obtained the 
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DENVER, June 1 $, 186U 



Robert North, the same who made statar.ent last autumn, now on file, reports, that 
John Notnee, an Arapahoe Indian, who was here with himself and Major Colley last 
fall, spent .tlje ,wintec gn , Box .Elder, He was mad because he .had . to give .up the 
that he stole from Wr, Van Wormer last fall.. He thinks he was With the paorty who^i^ ' 
murdered the family bn Mr, Van former's ranch and stole the stock in the neighbor-’ 
hood last Saturday, but thinks most of the, party were Cheyennes and Kioways# 

He Siiyc tiiat the last-named tribes', and doubtless some of the Comanche tribe, are 
engaged in the war. The Cheyennes moved their families to the salt mines, (salt 
plains,) on the Cimarron creek. Their plan is to run their plunder off to the 
Cimarron, where there is good buffalo hunting. They vd.ll keep the stock at the 
salt plains, or those Mexicans who are in alliance with them vdll run it off into 
New Mexico, The Monecoshe Sioux have been among the Arapahoe s and Cheyennes during 
the winter, and he saw then. They swore that the ;vhites should not make a road 
through the Yellowstone or Powder river country. Little Raven, Arapahoe chief, 
advised them, when several were talking of this war last fall, to wait until they 
got their guns and ammunition. 

He feels confident that the programme he reported last fall is being carried out 
now. He has heard the Indians of several of, these tribes tallying the matter over, 
and they have great confidence that the/ will drive the white settlers all out of 
the country and take their land back. They will not.:,listen to argument. They have 

r en cheated by a few traders and will not listen to reason. 

That is their claim, and they propose to treat all of the Indians who refuse to 
join theii just as they do the vdiites. They are now doing their best to get all the 
Indians combined against the whites. 



To the friendly Indians of the. plains: 

Agents, interpreters, and traders will, inform the friendly Indians of the' plains, 
that some members of their tribes have gone to war with the white people. They 
steal stock and rvin it off, hoping to escape detection and punisliment. In some in- 
stances they have attacked and killed .soldiers, and murdered peaceable citizens. 

For this the Great Father is angry, and will certainly hunt them out, and piinish 
them. But he does not want to injure those who remain friendly to the whites, . He 
desires to protect and take care of them. For this purpose, I direct that all 
^friendly Indians keep away from those who are at war, and go to places of safety*' 



ROBERT NORTH 



Document No* b 

• • . * 2 • 

Proclamation of Governor Evans 

Colorado Superintendency of Indian. Affairs, 
.Denver, June 2,7, 1861: 
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Friendly Arapahoes and Gheyenneu belonging on the Arkajisas river will go to Major 
Colley, United States Indian agent at Fort lyon, who will give them provisions arid 
chow them a place- of safety. ••• 

Friendly Arapahoes and Cheyennes of the Upper I'latte ?/ill go to Camp Collins, on 
the Cache la Poudre, where they will be assigned a place of safety, and provisions 
will be given them, 

The object of this is to prevent friendly Indians from being killed through mis- 
t^e. None but those idio intend to be friendly with the whites must come to these 
places. The families of those who have gone to war with the . whites must be kept 
away from among- the friendly Indians, 

The war on hostile Indians will be continued until they are all effectual!./ sub- 
dued. 



SIR: Your despatch of the llfth instant, relative to Indian outrages in Colorado, 
has been received, and a copy thereof has been sent, through the Secretary of the 
Interior,, to the War Departnint, You will use every endeavor to keep the peace with 
the Indians, and it is hoped that troops will, soon be placed at your disposal for 
that purpose. 

It is not contenf)lated that the Indians should be collpcted and fed on the re- 
servations, but they should be concentrated, if anyvrtiere, about the buf-Xalo range, 
lou will contract no debts in this natter, as Congress will not.^ropriate funds 
for their payment. 



SIR: I enclose for your instruction cojgy of letter received fron the Depai^tnent 



JOHN EVAIJS, 

Governor of Colorado Territory, and Superintendent Indian 

Affairs 



Document No, ^ 

Letter from the Commissioner of, Indian Affairs to 



Governor Evans 



Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, 
June 23 1 1861: 




Very respectfully, your obedient servant 



Document No, 6 

Letter from Governor Evans to Major Colley ^ 

Colorado Super intendency Indian Affairs, 
Denver, July 12, 1861: • 



^ Ibid , . p, 37L 
^ Ibid ,, p. 373 
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ot the Intei’ior* 

While a liberal compliance vrlth the suggeotion that the Indians should be col- 
lected about the buffalo range may be impracticable on account' of tlie presence of 
hostile Indians, yet, so far as possible, you ulll act in compliance thei-ewibli, and 
avoid any great outlay on their account* 

I send by Colonel Chivington three thousand dollar's on account of Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe treaty stipulations, v;ith which to provide means to feed those tribes as 
they come in on my request# 

You vdll bo careful to keep a separate account of the money expended for each 
tribe#. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN EVANS, 

Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs# 

Major S# G, Colley, 

United States Indian Agent, Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory# 



Document No, 7 

Proclamation of Governor Evans (Aug# 11, 186U) 

Having sent special messengers to the Indians of the plains, directing the friend- 
ly to rendezvous at Fort Lyon, Fort Larned, Foit Laramie, and Camp Collins for safety 
and protection, -warnins tliem "that all hostile Indians loould be pursued and destroyed 
and the last of said messengers having now returned, and the evidence being con- 
clusive that most of the Indian tribes of the plains are at war and hostile to the 
whites, and having to the utmost of rty a,bility endeavored to induce all of the 
Indians of the plains to come to said places of rendezvous, furnishing them sub- 
sistence and protection, which with a few exceptions they have refused to do: 

Now, therefore, I, John Evans, governor of Colorado Territory, do issue this my 
proclamation, authorizing all citizens of Colorado, either individually or in such 
parties as they may organize, to go in pursuit of all hostile Indians on the pl^ns, 
scrupulously avoiding those who have responded to my call to rendezvous at the 
points indicated; also bo kill and destroy as enemies of the country wherever they 
may be found, all such hostile Indians; and further, as the only reward I am 
authorized to offer for such services, I hereby empower such citizens or parties of 
citizens, . to talce captive, and hold to their own private use and bene^t, all the 
property of said hostile Indians that they may capture, and to receive for all 
stolen property recovered from said Indians such reward as may be deemed proper and 
just therefor* 

I further offer to all such parties as will organize under the militia law of the 
Territory for the purpose, to furnislr them arms and ammunition, ftnd to present their 
accounts for pay, as regular soldiers, for themselves, their horses, their subsis- 
tence and transportation, to Congress, under the asstirance of the department con— 
raander that they will be paid. 

The conflict is upon us, and a]l good citizens are called upon to do their duty 
in the defence of their homes and families. 
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of Major Colley, to Governor Evans ^ 

Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory, 

July 26, 186U. 

I was in hopes that our 'Indian troubles were at an end, 
arrived from Larned, and gives a sad account of affairs 
at t}iat post. They have killed some ten men from a train,- and run off all the stock 
from the post. As near as tliey can learn, all the tribes were engaged in it, Ibe 
colonel will give you the particulars.. There is no dependence to be put in any of 
them, 

I have done everything in iny power to keep peace,- I .now think a little pov/der 
and lead is the best food for them, ' 

' Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S, G, COLLEY, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Hon, John Evans* 

Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs, 



Doc\iment No, 9 

2 

Letter of Major Colley to Governor Evans • 

Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory, 

August 12, I861i 

f’ SIR: The Indians are very troublesome. Yesterday a party of fifteen chased a 

^ soldier within three idles of the post. Lieutenant Cramer with fifteen men piu’sued 

them. After a chase of fifteen miles the Indians halted and gave fight. We killed 
two, wounded two, and captured two horses. They then retreated towards Sand creek, 
Our horses were so much exhausted that our men were unable to pursue further. Last 
evening" an express-man was driven back by four Indians, 

There is no doubt but large parties, since the re-enforcement of. Larned, have 
come up the river, and are now in this vicinity, I fear the work at i;he agency vd.ll 
have to be abandoned if troops cannot be obtained to protect it, I have made ap- 
I plication to Major %nkoop for troops; he will dc all he can, but the fact is v/e 
have no troops to spare from here. We cannot ascertain "what Indians they v;ere, but 
I fear all the Indian tribes are engaged. 

The Arapahoes that I have been feeding have not been in for some time. It looks 
at .present as though we should have to fight them all. 

Respectfully, your" obedient servant, ♦ 

S, G. COLLEY, 

United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas 

Hon, John Evans, 

Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs, 



\ 



Letter 






When I last wrote you 
Colonel Chivington has just 



^ Ibid,, p, 371* 
^ Ibid ,, p, 375 
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Letter of Major Colley to Governor Evans 

■ Fort Lyon, Colorado, 

August 26, 186) I , 

DEAR SLi: We are at presei'it without any news from your city for the past two 

weeks, The coaches from Kansas City and Santa Fe arrive, and depart very regularly, 
and v;e are at a loss to account for the non-arrival of the L'enver nail, Every 
coach is supplied with an escort of from ten to forty men,’ 

The garrison at this post is too small to allow any number of men to go after 
the Indians, 

Nearly eveiy one has left the agency and fled to some place whore they can he 
protected. Major l.'ynkoop ordered Lieutenajit Hill to remain there with twelve men, 
but they are insufficient to protect the preraises and property here. 

The Indians stampjedod Hayne’s horses and mu3.es at the agency on the 17th, and 
succeeded in running off twenty-two head belonging to hiiri', and some six more be- 
longing to otlicr parities. 

On Sunday last two men naried Crawford and Hancock, while on their way from the 
cigency to this post, wore massacred and scal.pcd by the Indians about eighieeen 
miles from this post. Major Wynkoop sent out a small party and brought their bodies 
to this place for burial. 

The crops at the agency sire looking finely, and promise a fair yield if properly 
taken care of, but I am unable to get men to remain there unless a larger :nilitary 
force is stationed there. The Arapahoes, which 1 have been feeding, have not been 
in for their rations for some thirty days, and I believe have joined the other In- 
dians in the war. 

The orders are to kill every Indian found in the country, and I am inclined to 
■f' assist in carrying the orders into effect. 

Signal fires were seen south of the post on Hcd Clay creek last night. As yet 
we have not ascertained the meaning of them, Indians are lying along the road be- 
• tween us and Bent’s old fort, and it is unsafe to venture out without an escort. 

If possible get more troops ordered into our Territory, in order that communi- 
cation vd.th the States may not be cut off. 

Yours, truly, 

S, G, COLLEY, 

United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas, 

Hon. John Evans, 

Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
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Denver, C, T,, 
ight, August 20, 
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Mr, Gerry states that two Cheyennes, Long Chin and Man-shot-by-a-bee, both chiefs 
and old men, came to his house about ten o'clock last night to tell him to take 
his stock away from the river, Mr, Geny lives at the' mouth of Crov/ creek, "seven 
miles below Latham, and sixty-seven miles from Denver, They stated that there were 
between eight hundred and one thousand Indians of the Apache, Comanche, Kioways, 
Cheyenne, and Arapahoe warriors (lyj lodges with then) at the Point of Rocks, on 



^ . pp, 375-76 
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Beaver creek, about one hundred and twenty-five mile!) from Denvei’j th.at in two 
nights they would make a raid on the river; they would ijeparat.e in pcU'tie;:, one to 
strike the river about Fort Lupton, another al)out Lathajn, and one of the Jiuiction; 
thzit one party had already started for the head of Cherry creek, aiiil still anotlier 
to the mouth of the Fontaine qui Bouilic pueblo, 

Mr, Gerry judges that they intended to keep their rendezvous at the Point of 
Rocks, on the Beaver, and take there their stolen stock, Tliey told liini that the 
Kioways had with them, in their villages at the Big Bend of the Arkansas, two white 
women and four childron, whom they had recently taken captive on the Big Sandy, be-, 
low Fort Kearney, They also gkve Nr, Qerry the first information he had of the 
recent attack on Fort Larned, These two Indians told Mr, Gerry that nearly all the 
old men were opposed to the war, but the young men could not be controlled; they 
were determined to sweep the Platte and the country as far as they could; they know 
that if the white men follow up the war for two or three years they v/ould get rub- 
bed out, but meanwhile they would kill plenty of whites. 



LEAR SIR: Two Cheyenne Indiaiis and one squav/ have just arrived at this post, 

They report that nearly all of the Arapahoes, most of the Cheyeimes, and two large 
bands of Ogallala and Brule Sioux are encamped near the Bunch of Timber’s, some 
eighty to one hundred miles northeast of this place; that they have sent runners to 
'the Comanches, Apaches, Kioways, and Sioux, requesting them to make peace with the 
whites. They brought a letter purporting to be signed by Black Kettle and other 
chiefs, a copy of which is here enclosed. 

They say that the letter was written by George Bent, a half-breed son of W, W, 
Bent, late United States Indian agent for this agency, Tiiey also state that the 
Indians have seven prisoners; one says four women and three children; the other 
states three women and four children, 

Major W^Tikoop has put these Indians in the guard-house, and requested that they 
be well treated, in order that he may be able to rescue the white prisoners from 
the Indians, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 



SIH: We received a letter from Bent, wishing us to make peace. We held a 
council in regard to it. All ceme to the conclusion to make peace vfith you; pro- 



Docume nt No, 12 

Letter of Major Colley to Governor Evans ^ 

Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory, 
Svinday, September ).i, I86l4i 



S. G. COILEY, 

United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas 



Hon, John Evans 



Superintendent Indian Affairs, 
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Letter of Black Kettle and other Cliiefs to Majoi’ Colley 

Cheyenne Village, August 2?, I86h, 
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viding you make peace with the Kiowayc, 



Page li- 



ComaJichesj Aj-apahoes, Apaches and Sioupc, 



We are going to send A. messengei* to the KioKayo ai;cl to the otlier nations about 
our going to make peace with you, 

Vfe heard that you have some provisions in Denver, We have seven prisoners of 
yours which we are willing to give up, providing you give up yours. 

There are three war parties out yet, and two of Arapahoes, They have been out 
some time, and expected in soon, When we held this council, there were few 
Arapahoes and Sioux present, Vte v/ant true news from you in return — that is, cC let- 
ter^ • 



SIR} I have the honor to report that on the 3d instant three Cheyenne Indians 



were brought in. 

They came, as they stated, bearing with them a proposition for peace from Black 
Kettle and other chiefs of the Arapahoe and Cheyenne nations, . Their 'propositions 
were to this effect: that they, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, had in their possession 
seven white prisoners, whom they offered to deliver up in case that we should come • 
to tcjiins of peace ..vrith them. They told me that the Arapahoes, Chey«rmes, and Sioux 
were congregated for mutual protection at what is called tho Bunch of Timbers, on 
the headwaters of Smoky Hill, at a distance of one hundred and forty miles northeast 
of this post, numbering altogether about three thousand warriors, and were a,nxious 
and^ desirous ^ make peace vdth the whites, 

Feeling extremely anxious, at all odds, to effect the release of these white, 
prisoners, and my conniand but just havi.ng been re-enforced by General Carleton, 
commanding department of New Mexico, ty a detac^ent of infantry sent from New 
Mexico to my assistance, I found that I would be enabled to leave sufficient garri- 
son for this post by taking one hundred and thirty men with me, (including one 
section of the battery, ) and concluded to march to this Indian rendezvous for the 
purpose of procuring the white prisoners, aforementioned, and to be governed by , 
circumstances as to what manner 1 should proceed to accomplish the same object. 
Taking with me, under a strict guard, the Indians I liad in ny possession, I 
reached ny destination, and was confronted by from six to eight hundred .Indian 
warriors drawn up in line of battle and prepared to^f ight, 

Putting on as bold a front as I could under the circumstances, I formed ny com- 
mand in as good order as possible, for the purpose of acting on the offensive or 
defensive as might be necessary, and advanced towards them, at the same time send- 
ing forward one of the Indians I had with me as an emissary to state that I had 
come for tlie purpose of holding a consultation with the chiefs of the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes to come to an londers tan ding which rdght result in mutual benefit; that I 
had not cane desiripg strife, but was prepared for it, if necessary, and advised 
them to listen to what I had to say previous to making any more warlike demonstra- 
tions, ' • 

They consented to meet me in council, and I then proposed, to them that, if they 
desired peace, to give me palpable evidence of their sincerity by delivering into 
my hands their white prisoners, I told then that I vras not authorized to conclude 
terns of peace vdth them, but, if they acceded to iry proposition, I would take what . 



BUCK KETTLE, and other Chiefs, 



Major Colley, 



Document No, ^ 

' 1 
Letter of Major Wynkoop to Governor Evans 

Fort Lyon, C, T,, September 18, 186Iu 



were met a few miles outside of this post by some of my men en route for Denver and 
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chiefs they might choose to' select to the governor of Colorado Territory'’; state the 
circumstances to. him, and that I'believed it would result in what it was their de- 
sire, to accomplish--"peace' Yfith their vhite hx’others," I had reference particularly 
to the Arapahoe and Cheyenne tribes, •* ' 

The council was divi’ded, undecided,* and could not come, to. an iinderstanding among 
tliemselyes. Finding this to be the case, I told them that I would march to a cer- 
tain locality, distarit twelve miles, and await a given time for their action in the 
matter, I 'took a strong position in the locality named, and remained three days. 

In the interval they brought in and turned over four white prisoners, all that was 
possible 'for them, at the time being, to turn over, the balance of tlie seven being 
(as they stated) with another band far to the northward. 

The released captives that I have now with ire at this post consist of .one female 
named .Laura Ro^r, aged sixteen, and three children (two bo 3 ’’s and one girl) named 
Isabella Ubahks, Ambrose Usher, and Daniel Marble; the three, first mentioned being 
taken on Blue river, in the neighborhood of what is known as Liberty Farm, and the 
last captured at some place on the South Platte, with a train of which all the men 
belonging thereto were murdered, 

I have the principal chiefs of the two tribes-with me, and propose starting im- 
mediately to Denver to put into effect the- aforementioned proposition made by me 
to them. 

They agree to deliver up the balance of the prisoners as soon as it is possible 
to procure then , which can be done better from Denver City than from this point, 

I have the honor, governor, to be your obedient servant, • 



His Excellency John Evans, 

Governor of Colorado, Denver, G, 



E. W. WYNKODP, 

Maj, 1st Cav, C*l,, Com'dg F6rt Lyon, C, T» 
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"Report of Council vrith Cheyenne and Arapahoe Chiefs and Warriors, brought to Den- 
ver by Major Wynkoopj taken down by U.S, Indian Agent Simeon >titeley, as it Pro- 
gressed", The Daily Rocky Mountain News , (Sept, 13, 1865) vol, 6, No, 16, p, 2, 

Camp Weld, Denver 
Wednesday, Sept, 28, I86li 

Present — Gov, John Evans, Colonel Chivington, Comd'g Dist, Colorado, Col, Geo, 

L,' Shoup, Third Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, Maj, E, Wynkoop, Colorado l'’irst» S, 

Wliiteley, U, S, Ind, Agb, Black Kettle, leading Cheyenne Chief, 

White Antelope, Chief central Cheyenne band. 

Bull Bear, leader of Dog Soldiers, (Cheyemae), . 

Neva, sub-Arapahoe chief, (who was in Washington), 

Bosse, Arapahoe chief* 

Heap of Buffalo, Arapahoe Chief, 

Na-ta-nee, Arapahoe Chief* 7 

The Arapahoes are all relatives of Left Hand, Chief of the Arapahoes, and are 
sent by him in his stead, 

John Smith, Interpreter to the Upper Arkansas. Agency, and many other citizens 
and officers. 

His Excellency Gov, Evans asked the Indians what they had to say* 

Black Kettle then said: On sight of your circular of June 2?th, 1861:, I took 
hold of the matter, and have now come to talk to you, about it, I told Mr, Bent, " 
vlho brought it, , that I. accepted it, but it would take some time to get all my people 
together— many of my young men being absent— and I have done everything in ray 
power, since then, to keep peace with the whitest As soon as I could get iry^people 
together, we held a council, and got a half-breed uho was vdth them, -to write a 
letter to inform Major VynKoop, or other military officer nearest to them-, of their 
intention to comply with the terms of the- circular. Major -WP/nkoop was kind enough 
to receive the letter, and visited them in camp, to whom they delivered four white 
prisoners— one other (Mrs, Snyder,) having killed herself; that there are two women 
and one child yet in their camp, whom they will deliver up as soon as they can get 
them in'; Laura' Roper, 16 or 17 years; Ambrose Asher, 7 or 8 years;' Daniel Marble, 

7 or ff years, Isabel Ubanks, i or 5 years# The prisoners, still with them- (are) 

Mrs, Ubanks and babe, and a Mrs, Morton, who was taken on the Platte, Mrs, Snyder 
is the name of the woman who hung herself. The boys were taken between Fort Kear- 
ney and the Blue, 

I followed Major Wynkoop to f'ort Lyon, and Major W 3 T:d{oop proposed that we come 
up to see you, "e have come with our eyes shut, following his handful of men, like 
coming through the fire. All we ask is that we may have peace with the whites. Me 
want to hold you by the hand. You are our father, Mfe have been traveling thro' a 
cloud. The sky has been dark ever since the war began. These braves who are with 
me are all willing to do what I say. We want to talte good tidings home to oxa* 
people, that they may sleep in peace. I want you to give all these chiefs of the 
soldiers here to understand that we are for peace, and that we have made peace, that 
we may not be mistaken by them for enemies, I have not come here vriLth a little 
wolf bark, but have come to talk plain with you. He must li-ve near the buffalo or 
starve* When we came here ne came free without any apprehension to see you, and when 
I go home and tell my people that 1 have taken your hand, and the hands of all the 
chiefs here in Denver, they will feel -well, and so will all the different tribes of 
Indians on the plains, after we have eaten and drank with them. 

Gov, Evans replied: I an sorry you did not respnd to ny appeal at once. You 
have gone into an alliance with the Sioux, who were at war vri.th us. You have done a 
great deal of damage — have stolen stock, and now have possession of it. However 
much a few individuals may have- tried to keep the peace, as a nation you have gone ® 

to war. While we have been spending thousands of dollars in opening farms for you.. 
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and making preparations to feed, protect, and make>^ou comfoi'table, you have joined 
our enemies and gone to xwr. Hearing, last fall, tliat they were dissatisfied, the 
Great Father at Washington sent me out on the plains to talk with you and make it 
all right, I sent messengers out to tell you that 1 had present’s,, and would make 
you a feast, but you sent word to me that you did not want to have anything to do 
Yfith me, and to the Great Father at Vfashington that ypu could get along rdtliout him. 
Bull Bear- wanted to come in.:to see me at the head of the Republican, but his people 
held a council and would not. let him come, 

Black Kettle— That is true* 

♦ Gov, Evans — I was under the necessity, after. all my trouble, and all the expense 
I was at, of returning home without seeing them,, Instead of this, your people went 
away and smoked the warpipe with our. enemies* 

Black Kettle— -I don*t; know who could have told, you this. 

Gov, ^vans— Wo matter who said this but yovir .conduct has proved to my satisfaction 
that was the case. 

Several Indians— This is a mistake*. We have made no alliance witli.the Sioux or 
any one else, 

Qov, Evans explained that smoking the war pipe Tras a figurative tem, but their 
condct had been such as to show they had an understanding with other tribes. 

Several Indians— We acknowledge tliat our actions have given you reason to balieve 
this, " 

Gov, ^vans — So far as inking.. a..tr.eaty now is concer;ied, we are in no condition to 
do I?7" Your yom^ men are ot the war pathJ'~M^ soldiers are preparing for the fight. 
You, so far, have had the advantage} but the time is near at hand when the plains will 
swarm with United States soldien^, I understand that these men v;ho have come to see 
me now, have been opposed to the war all the- time, but that their peoplip have con- 
trolled them and they could not help themselves. Is this so? 

All the Indians — It has been so, 

Cdv, ^vans — ^Tne fact that they, have not been able to prevent their people from 
goingio war in the past spring, when there was plenty of grass, and game, makes me 
believe that they will .not be able t-o make a peace which will. last longer than until 
vdnter is past; 

White Ante lope— I will aiistier that after a time , . 

^va'ns — Jhe time when you can make war. best, is in the . summer time} when I 
can make war best, is in the winter, .You, so far, have liad the advantage; my time 
is Just coming, I have le^ed that you understand that as the whites are at war 
among themselves, you think you can now drive the wliites from the country, ,But this 
reliance is false. The Great Father at VfashiTigton b^s men enough to drive all the 
Indians off the plains, and v/hip the rebels at the same time< How the war vdth the 
whites is. nearly through, and the Great Father will not know v4iat to do with all his 
soldiers except to send them after .the Indians on the plains, kjr proposition to the 
friendly Indians has gone out; I shall be glad to have them all cone in, under it* 

1 have no new propositions to make. Another reason that I am not in a condition to 
make a treaty , is, that var is begun, and the power to make a treaty of peace has 
passed from me to tlie great War Cliief* Hjr advice to you, is, to turn on the side 
of the government, and show, by your acts, that friendly disposition you profess to 
me. It is utterly out of the question for you to be at peace with us, while living 
with our enemies, and being’ on friendly terms with them, 

wade by one Indian — What was meapt by being on the side of the government? 

Explanation being. made, all gave assent, saying "All right," 

Ttie only yay you can show this friendship is by making some arrange- 
ment with tlie soldiers bo help them. 

Kettle— We will return with Major H^nlcoop to Fort lyon; we will then pro— 
ceed to our village, and take back word to ny young men, every word you say, I can- 
not answer for all of then, but think there will be but Uttle difficulty in getting 
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them to assent to help the soldiers, 

Ha.ior, %nkonp — Did not the Dog Soldiers agree, when 1 had iny council with' you, to 
do whatever you said, after you had been here? 

Black Kettle^ -Yes, 

&OV, fevans ej^plained that if the Indians did not keep with the U, S, soldiers, or 
have' an arrangement with them, they would be all treated as enemies. You 'understand 
if you. are at peace with us it is necessary to keep ^way from our enemies,. But I 
hand you over to the military, one of the chiefs of which is here to-day, and can 
sp>eak for himself, to them, if he chooses. 

White Antelope— «I understand every word you have said, ^and will hold on 'to it, 

I wfill give you an answer directly. The Cheyennes, all of them, have their eyes 
open thi.s way, cyid they 'will hear what you say. He is proud to have seen the chief 
of all the whites in this country. He will tell his people. Ever since he went to 
Washington and received this- medal, I have called all white men as my brothers.'. 

But other Indians have since been to Washington, and got medals, and now the sol- 
diers do not shake hands, but seek to kill me, V^at do you piean by* us fighting your 
enemies? Who are they? • 

Gov, Evans — All Indian's who are fighting us. 

White Antelope— How can we be protected from the soldiers on the plains? 

Coy, ' Evans — You must make that arrangement with the Military Chief, 

White Antelope— I fear that these new soldiers who have gone out, may kill some 
of ny people while I ara her6, 

’’ Gov, Evans — There i s ' great danger of* it. 

White Antelope— When 'vre sent our letter to Major 'm/nkoop, it was lilce going 
througlT a strong fire or blast, for Major Wynkoop's men to come to our., camp; it was 
the same for us to come to see you. We have our doubts whether the Indians, south of 
the 'Arkansas,', or those north of the Platte, will do as you say, A large nximber of 
Sioux have crossed the Platte in the vicinity of the Junction, into their country, 
When Major Hfjmkoop came we proposed to make peace. He said he had no power -to make 
a peace except to bring them here and return them safe. 

Gov, Evaiis — Again, whatever peace they make, must bp with the soldiers, and not 
with me. 

Gov, Evans — Are the Apaches at war with the whites? 

Wii't'e Antelope— Yes, and the • Camanches and Kiowas as well; also a tribe of .in-. 
dia.ns from 'iexas^ whose names we 'do not know. There are thirteen different bands of 
Sioiix who have crossed the Platte and are in alliance with the others n^ed, 

Cov# Evan's — How many warriors with the Apaches, Kiowas and Camanches? 

White Antelop e— A good many* Don't knov/, 
tl^ov,~Evans — How many of the Sioux? 

White Antelope — Don * t know, but manj' more than of the^southern tribes. 

Gov, Evans— who committed the depredations on the trains near the Junction, about 
the 1st of August? 



White Antelope— Do not know— did not know any were committed. Have taken you by 
the hand, and will tell the truth, keeping back nothing, . 

G ov, Evans— Who committed the murder of the Hungate family, on Running Creek? . 

Tievah— The Arapahoes; a party of the northern Band i^o were passing north. It 
■was Medicine Wan, or ^man Nose, and three others, I am F.atisfied from the time he 
left a certain camp for the north, that it was this party of four persons. 

Agent Whiteley— That cannot be true, 

Gov,~ Evans— M^ere is Roman Nose? 

Hovah — You ought to know better than me. You have been nearer to him, 

Go'y,n Evan s— Wlio killed the man and boy at the lie ad of Cherry Creek? 

Veva— eXfter consultation)— Kiowas and Camanches* 

Gqv 7 . Evans— Who stole soldiers' horses ancHnules Xron Jimmy's Camp, twenty seven 
days ago? 

Neva— Fourteen Cheyennes and Arapadioes, together* 



Evans — What were their names? 
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Neva— Powder Face and Whirlv/ind, who are now in our camp, were tho' leaders? 

Col’,' Shoup~l counted twenty Indians on that occasion. 

Gov, Evans— Vho stole Charley Autobee *s liorses? 

Neva — Raven *s son, 

Evans— Who took the stock from Fremont • s Orchard, and had the first fight 
witiTtVe soioliers this spr^g, noi’tlv of there? 

White Antelop e — Before answering this que\stion I would like for; you to know that, 
thi’s was the beginning of war and 1 should like to know what it Vfas for, a soldier 
fix’ed first. . 

Gov, Evans— The Indians had stol(2n about forty horses, the soldiers went to re- - 
cover them, and the Indians fired a volley into their ranks. 

White Antelope — This is all a mi stake i - They were coming down the Bijou, and 
found one horse and one mule, They retxirnod one horse before they got to Geary's, 
to a man, then went to Geary's, expecting to turn the other one over to seme one. 

They then heard that the soldiers and Indians were fighting, somewhere down the 
Platte; then they took fright and all fled. 

Gov, Evans — Who were the Indians who had the fight? 

WKite '^telope »— They were headed by the Fool Badger's son, a young man, one of 
the greatest of the Cheyenne warriors, who was wounded, and though still alive, he 
Yidll never recover. 

Neva— I waiit to, say something,. It makes me feel bad to be talking about these 
things and openiitg old sores. 

Gov, Evans — Let him speak, 

Neva— Ktr, Smith has known me ever since I was a child. Has he ever known me 
coroinit depredations on the whites? I went to Washington last year— received good 
council, I hold on to it, I determined to always keep peace with the whites. Now, 
when I shake liands with them they seem to puJ.l away, I came here to seek peace and 
nothing else, 

Cov, Evans — We- fe.el that they have, by their stealing and murdering, done us 
great damage. They come, here and say they i/ta.11 tell me all, and that is what I am 
trying to get, / 

Neva — The Camanches, Kiovtas and Sioux have done much more injury than we have. 

We will tell what we know, but cannot speak for others. 

Gov, Evans— I suppose you acknowledge the depredations on the Little Blue, as 
you have’ the prisoners then taken in your possession. 

White Antelope — ^We (the Cheyennes) took two prisoners, west of Fprt Kearney, and 
destroyed the trains. 

Gov, Evans— Wlio committed depredations at Cottonwood? 

Hhit'e Antelope — Tht Siovuc, Wl;at band, we do not’ know, 

^v, Evans— What are the Sioux going to' da next? 

BuU BearT -Their plan is to clean out all this countiy. They are angry and will 
all“the damage to the whites they can, lam with you and the troops, to fight all 
those who have no ears to listen to what you say. Who are they? Show them to me, 

I M not yet. old — I am young, I have never hurt a white man, I am pushing for 
something goodo I .am always going to be Ihiends vdth the whites — they can do me 
good. 

Gov, Evans — Nhere ar?i the Sioux? 

Bail Bear— Down on the Republican, where it opens out, 

O‘o'v7 bvahs — Do you know that they intend to attack the trains' this week? 

Bull Bear— Yes, About one ha.lf of all the Missouri River Sioiix and Yanktons, 
who were driven from Minnesota, those who have crossed tlie Platte, I am young 
and can fight, I have, given iry word to fight with the whites, ffy brother (lean 
Bear) died in trying to keep peace with the white's, I am v/illing to die in the 
same way, and expect to do so, 

Neva— 1 know the value of the presents which we receive from Washington, We 
cannot live without them. That is why I ’try so hard to keep peace with the whites, 

■i *'■ 
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Gov, Evans — I cannot say anything about those things, now, 

Neva — I can speak for all the Arapahoe s vnder Left Hand,- Raven has sent no one 
here to speek f or him. Raven has f.ought the nihites. 

Gov, Evans— Are there any white men among your people » 

N^va ~-There are none except Keith’, who' i!s nov/ in the store at Fort Larne’d, 

"Gol^ Chivington— -I am hot a- big war chief, but all the soldiers in this country 
are'^t my command, rule of fighting white men or Indians is' to fight them until 
.they -lay dovm their aa'ms and sxxbmit to military authority. They are nearer Ifcijor 
Wynkoop than any one else, and they can go to hiin when theyget ready to do that. 
The Coxmcil then adjourned* 



T Certify that this report is correct and complete; and I took down the talk of 
the rndians in the exact words of the Interpreter, and of the other pax'tles as 
given to him, vdthout change of phraseology, or correction of any kind whatever, 

SINBOIf VHITELK 
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"StateraisAt of Mrs, Ewbanks, giving an account of her captivity among the Indians”., 
The « Daily Rocky- Mountain News . (Sept,' 13, 1865)^- vol, 6,. No, .16, p, 2, 



Mrs, Lucinda Ewbanks states that she was, bom in. Peansylyania; is 2U. year’s of 
•^e; she resided on the Little. Blue, : at ..or . near the l<arrow«, . She says that on the 
6th day of August, l86h, the house was attacked, robbed, burneU, and herself and two 
children, with her nephew and MIas Roper,.- were captured' by. the Cheyeene . Ihdiais, 

Her eldest child, at the time, was three, years old; -h^r, youngest was one year'* old; 
her rH‘.phew was six years old, . Vhen taken,. from .her: home, was, by the Indians, taken 
south across the Republican,, and west to: a -creek- the name of. which sb> dods'not ro- . 
'ineniber, Hercj for a -short time,; was their village or. camping place, ^xey. were 
traveling all winter. When first taken by the Cheyennes, shp was take'ri to the 
lodge of an old chief whose name she docs (not) recollect^ He forced me, by the 
most terrible threats and menaces, to yipld my perso/i to him, He treated m6; as his 
wife, ”e then traded me to Two Face, a Sioux, who did not -treat me as. -.a; wife, but 
forced me to do all menial labor done, by squaws, and he beat me terribly, ...Two Face 
traded me to Black Foot (Sioux). -who treated me as his wife, and because I resisted 
him his squaws abused and ill-used me. Black Foot also beat me imiiiercifully.,, and 
the Indians generally treated me as though I was a dog, on account of ray showing so 
much detestation towards Black Foot, Two Face traded for. me again, I then received 
a little better treatment, I -was better treated among the Sioux than the Cheyennes, 
that is, the Sioux gave me more to eat, Vfhen .with' the Cheyennes, I was o.f, ten • hun- 
gry, Her purchase from the Cheyennes was made e'arly last Fall, and she ' remained with 
them until May, 186^, During the winter the Cheyennes came to buy me and the child 
for the purpose of burning us, but Two Face would not ‘let them have me. During the 
winter we were on the North Pl^te; the Indians were'k'illihg the whites all the tir« 
wd rimnxng off their stock. They would bring in the scalps of the- whites and shov; 
them to me and laugh about it. They ordered me frequently to wean oy baby, but - I 
always refused: for I felt convinced if he was weaned they would take him from me and 
I should never see him again. They 'took my daughter from me just after ws -were cap- 
tured, and I never saw her after. I have seen the man today who had jj^r^^ihis 
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name is Davenport* He lives in Denver, He received her from a. Di’, Shiith, Sie 
was given up by the Cheyennes to Major Wynkoop, but from injuries received wliilo 
with the Indians, she. died last February, nephew also was given up to Major 
Vlynkoop, but he, too, died at Denver, The Doctor said it vas caused hy bad treat- 
ment from the Indians, Whilst encamped on the North Platte, Elston came to ; the 
village, and I went with him and Two Face to Fort Laramie, 

I have heard it stated that a story had been told by me, to the effect that 
Two Face's son had saved ny life, I neVer made any o such statement, as I have no 
'.knowledge ^f any such . thing, and I think if my . life had been in danger he would 
hot have troubled himself about it, 

V . . . 

\ (Signed) ^ LUCINDA EWBANKS, 

Witness: J, H* Triggs, 1st Lt, Comd*g Co, p, ,7th Iowa Cavalry; E, B, Zabris- 

kie, Capt, 1st Cav,. Nev, Volimteer?, Judge Advocate, Dlst, of the 
Plains, 

JULESDURG, C, T,, June 22, 1865, 
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Letter, Governor Evans to Major Colley 

" Colorado Superintendency Indian Affairs 

Denver, September 29, 186U* 

SIR: The chiefs brought in by Major %nkoop have been heard, I have declined to 

make any treaty with them lest it might embarrass the military operations against 
the hostile Indians of the plains. The Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians being" now at 
war with the United States government, must make peace Ydth the military authorities 
» Of course this arrangment relieves the Indian bureau of their care until peace is 
declared with them; and as these tribes are yet scattered, and all ejrcept Friday's 
band arjs at war, it is not probable that it will .be -done iminediately. You will be 
particular to in?>ress upon these chiefs the fact that my. talk wibh them was for the 
purpose of ascertaining thpir views, and not to offer them anything whatever* They 
must deal with the- military authorities until peace; in which case alone ■ they will 
be in proper position to treat with the government in relation to the futxire, 

I havb the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

' ’ ,JN0. EVANS, 

Governor C, T,, and ex-officio Sup't Indian Affairs* 

Major S* G, Colley, 

U, S, Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas, 
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Despatch, Major General Curtis to Col* Chivington 

Fort Leavenworth, 

. September 28, 1861:* ^ 

I shall require the bad Indians delivered up; restoration of equal numbers of 
stock—also hostages, to secure, I w&nt no peace till the Indians suffer .more* 
"Left-Hand" is said to be a good chief of the Arapahoos; but "Big Mouth" is a 
rascal, I fear agent of Interior Department will be ready to make presents too 
soon. It is better to chastise before giving anythir,g but a little tobacco to talk 
over. No peace must be made without my directions, 

• S, R, CURTIS, Major General, . 











"Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1861:" , Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, pp, 36l:-65« 
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Reports of the Sand Creek Battle: ^lie. Daily Rocky Mountaij'j News, (December 
8, 186U), p. 2. .“ 7^ ' 

Great Battle, v;iih Indians J 

The Sava^e4 Dispersed 1 



// 



^00 ipiANS KILLED 
Our Loss 9|Killed, 38 Wounded 
FUli PARTICULARS 



Headq'ters, District of Colorado, ‘ 

, Denver, Dec# 7> 186]^ 

Editors News; — The following dispatch has* been received at this office and forwarded 
to "Department Headquai’ters : - • v . 

Headquai'ters District of .'Colorado, In the field, Cheyenne country. South 
Bend. Big Sandy, ’“Nov, 29th# 

To Major General S, R, Curtis, Forth Leavenworth; 
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General; — In the last ten days *ny command has marched three hundred miles — 
one hundred of which the snow was two feet deep. After a march of forty miles last 
liight, I, at daylight this mbming, attacked a Cheyenne village of one hundred and 
thirty lodges, from nine hundred to one thousand warriors strong. We killed Chiefs 
.Dlack Kettle, White Antelopo and I4ttl£.-Robe, and’ between four and five hundred other 
Indians) captured between four and five hundred ponies and mules. Our loss is nine 
killed and thirty eight wounded. All did nobly, .1 think I will catch some more of 
them about eighty miles on Smoky' Hill, found a white marv'.s .scalp, not more than 

three days old,. in ,a lodge, • . _ ‘ 






i 



J. H. CHIVINifON, 

: , Col, Com'g District of Colorado, and , 

^ First Indian Expedition, 

I am, gentlemen,, very respectfully, your obedient servant, - 

• CHARLES WHEELER 

A, A,. A, Gendral 
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LETTER FROM MAJ. ANTHONY— ABOUi*’ THE INDIAlff’IGHT 

(The Daily Rocky Mountain News (December 8, l86li)» P» 2) 

(The following from the Major to his brother, in this city, we are permitted to pub- 
lish:) * ' " > 

, * ' , 'Sand Creek, 

' 25 miles above Fort Lyon, ' 

' * . December 1, l86h • 

Dear Web: — I am here vdth the command. We ha^ Just had, day before yesterday, an 
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Indian fight. We have nearly annihilated Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes and Left 
Hand's Arapahoes, 



I did iny share, and I think W conimahd did as well as any in the whole brigade, not- 
withstanding I lost one man iOv^led and two, slightly wounded; I was one of the first 
in t)je fight and among the laat^to leave, and i*y loss is lens than any other batal- 
lion. We have forty-seven perso^ killed and wounded. 






i: 






I will give particulars when I see you, Vfe start for another band of red-skins 
and shall fight differently next time, I never saw more bravery; displayed by any 
set of people on the face 'of the qarth than by those Indians, '^•’hey would charge on 
a whole company singly, determined to kill some one before being killed themselves. 
Vfe, of course, took no prisoners, except John Smith's son, and he was taken suddenly 
ill in the night and died before morning, 

Lieut, Baldwin, of ny pommand, lost his horse, I had one horse shot under me, 
but came off with a whole' "hide," I cL’.d not sleep for three days and two nights 
until last evening. 



S, J. ANTHONY 
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"Additional about the Indikn Fight", The Daily Rocky M ountain Mews (December 8, 
18614 ) p, 2, 



Headquarters District of Colorado, In the field, on 
■ Big Bend of Sandy Cre.ek, Col, Ter,, Nov, 29, I86I4 

To Chas, Wheeler, A, A, A, General, Headquarters District of Colorado, Denver; 



Sir;— I have net the time' to give you. a detailed history of our engagement, of to- 
day, or to mention those officers and men who distinguished themselves in one of the 
most bloody Indiaji battles ever fought on these plains. You will find enclosed, the 
report of my Surgeon in charge, which will bring to many anxious friends, the sad 
fate of loved ones, who are and have been risking everything to avenge the horrid 
deeds of those savages we have so severely handled. We made a forced march of forty 
miles and surprised, at break of day, one of the most powerful villages of the 
Cheyenne nation, and captured over five hundred animals; killing the celebrated 
Chiefs "One Eye," "White Antelope", "Knock Kno", "Black Kettle", and "Little Robe," 
with about five himdred of thei.i- people, destroying all their lodges and equipage, 
making almost cn annihilation of the entire tribe, 

shall leave here, as soon as I can see our wounded safely bn "the way to the 
hospital at Fort Lyon, for the villages of the Sioux, which are reported about • 
eighty miles from here on the Smoky Hill, and three thousand strong— so fook out for 
more fighting, I vrill state for the consideration of gentlemen vrtio are opposed to 
fighting these red scoundrels, that I was shown, by my Chief Surgeon, the scalp of a 
white man taken from the lodge of one of the Chiefs, which could not have been more 
than two or three days taken; and I could mention maiw more things to show how these 
Ind^ns, who have been drawing Government rations at Fort Lyon, are and have been 

(Signed)* J, M. CHIVIKClON 

Col, Comd'g Colorado Expedition, Against Indians on" Plains* 

1 1 1 
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Editoi’i^: "Tho Fort Lyon Affair", Rocly Mountain Daily News (Decernbor 30, I86J4) 

P. 2, 

♦ , 

The issue of yesterday's News, containing the following dispatch, , created con- 
siderable of a sensation in this city, particularly among the Thirdsters and others 
who participated in the recent campaign and the battle on Sand Cr.eek: 

» ■ . ' ... 

"Washington, Dec, 20, — The affair at Fort Lyon, Colorado, in. which Colonel 
Chivington destroyed a large Indian village, and all its inhabitants, is to be made 
the subject of Congressional investigation. Letters received frem high officials in 
Colorado, say that the Indians were killed after surrendering, and that a large pro- 
portion of them were women and children," 

Indignation was loudly and unequivocally expressed, and some less considerate of 
the boys were very persistent in their inquiring as to who those "high officials" 
T/ere, writh a mild intimation that they had half a nind to "go for them," This talk 
about "friendly Indians" and a "surrendered" rVillage, will do to "tell to marines," 
but to us out here it is all bosh. 

The confessed murderers of the Hungate family— a man and. wife and their two little 
•^abes, whose scalped and mutilated remains were seen by, all our citizens--were 
"friendly Indians", we suppose, in the eyes of these "high officials," They fell in 
the Sand creek battle,. 

The confessed participants in a score of other murders of peaceful settlers and 
inoffensive travellers upon our borders and along our roads , in the past six months, 
must have been friendly, or- else, the "high officials" wouldn’t say so. 

The band of marauders in whose possession were found scores of horses and mules 
stolen from government and from individuals; lyagbn loads of flour, coffee, sugar 
and. tea, and rolls of. broad cloth, calico, books, etc,> robbed from freighters and 
emigrants on the plains; underclothes of white women and children stripped from their 
murdered victims, were probably peaceably disposed toward some of those "high offi- 
cials," but the mass of our people "can't see it," 

Probably those scalps of white men, women and children — one of them fresh— not 
three days taken— found drying in their . lodges were taken in a friendly, playful 
manner; or possibly those Indian saddle blankets trimmed with the. scalps of white 
women, and with braids and fringes of their hair, were kept simply as mementoes of 
their owners* high affection for the pale face. At any rate theoe delicate and 
tasteful ornaments could not have been taken from the. heads of the wives, sisters or 
daughters of these "high officials," 



But we are not sure that an investigation may not be a good thing. It should go 
back of the "affair at Fort Lyon"— as they are pleased to tenn it down east— however, 
and let the world know -who were making money by keeping those Indians -under the 
sheltering protection of Fort Lyon; learn who -was interested in systematically re- 
presenting that the Indians were friendly arid Wanted peace'. It is unquestioned and 
undenied- that the site of the Sand. Creek battle was the rendezvous of the thieving 
and marauding bands of savages who- roamed over this country last summer, and fall, 
and it is shrewdly suspected that somebody was all the time making a very good thing 
out of it, % all means let there be an investigation, but we ad-vise the Honorable 
Congressional committee who may be appointed to conduct it, to get their scalps in- 
sured before they pass Plum Creek on their way out. 
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Excerpts fr<^ the Report * ' ' ^ Joint Committee cn the Conduct of the War, con- 
cerning the Sand Creek battle,"^ ■ 

(Houso of Representatives Resolution, January 10, 1865: Resolution: 

"That the Cemmitteb on the Conduct of the War be required to inquire 
Into and report all the facts connected with the late attack of the 
regiment of Colorado volunteers, under Colonel. Cliivington, on a 
village of tho Cheyenne tribe of Indians, near Fort Lyon".) 

^ (SonatorsB, F, Wade (RrOhio) and C, R, Duckalew (D.-Pa,), and 

* .Representatives D. W, Gooch (R*-Mass,) and B, F, Loan ’('Emancipa- 

tionist-No,) questioned those who testified in this investigation). 

The Joint Committee |^n the Conduct of the War submit the following report: 

Iri the summer of 1861: Governor Evans, of Colorado Territory", acting superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, sent notice to the various bands and tribes of Indj.ans 
within his jurisdiction that such as desired to be considered fiuendly to tho 
whites should at once repair to the nearest military post in order -to be protected 
from the soldiers v;ho were to take the field against the hostile Indians, 

About the close of the svwuner, some Cheyenne Indians, in the neighborhood of the 
Smoke Hills, sent word to Major Wynkoop, the commandant of the post of^Fort lyon, 
that, they had in their possession, and were willing to deliver up, some v/hite 
captives they bad purchased of other Indians,, i, : ^ 

All the testimojiy goes to show that the Indians, under the inmediate control 'of 
Black Kettle and ^hite Antelope of the Cheyennes, and Left Hand of the Arapahoos, 
were and had been friendly to the whites, and had not been guilty of any acts of 
hostility or depredation. The Indian agents, the Indian interpreter and others 
examined by your committee, all testify to the good character of those Indians, 

Even Govei'nor Evans and Major Anthony, though evidently vdlling.to convey to your 
committee a faise' impression of the character of those Indians, were forced, in 
"spite of their prevarication, to admit that they knew of nothing they had done which 
.rendered them deserving- of punishiaent, 

A northern band of the Cheyennes, known as the Dog Soldiers, had been guilty of 
acts of iiostility; but all the testimony goes to prove that they had no connexion 
with Black Kettle's band, but acted in despite of his authority and influence. 

Black Kettle and his band denied all connexion with or responsibility for the. Dog, 
Soldiers, and Left Hand and his band of Arapahoes wene equally friendly. 

These Indians, at the suggestion of Governor Evans and Colonel Chivington, repair^ 
ed to Fort Lyon and placed themselves under the protection of Major Wynkoop, .They 
were led to believe that they were regarded in the light of friendly Indians, and 
would be treated as such so long as they conducted themselves quietly. 

The treatment extended to those Indians by Major kynkoop does not seem to have 
satisfied those in authority there, and for some cause, which does, not appear, he 
was removed, 'and Major Soott jJ,, Anthony was assigned to the command at Fort Lyonj. 
but even Major Anthonj’’ seems to have 'found it difficult at first to pursue any dif- 
ferent" course towards the Indians he found there. They were 'entir*3.y within. the 
power of the military. Major Anthony having demanded their , arms, wliich they sur- 
rendered to him, they conducted themselves quietly, and in every way manifested a 
disposition to rensiin at peace with the whites, For .a time even he continued issu- 
ing rations to them as Major Wynkoop had done; but it was determined by Major 



^ "Massacre of the Cheyenne Indians", Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct 
f oT the War (Vol IV of the Reports , of the Cenunittees of the Senate of the United 



States , 36 th Cong, 
Office, 1865 ), pp, 
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Anthony (whether upon his own notion or at the suggestion of others does not appear) 
to pursue a different course towaj'ds these friendly Indiana, They w&re called to- 
gether and told that rations could no longer be issued to them, and they had better 
go where they could obtain subsistence by hunting* At the suggestion of Major * 

Anthony (and from one in his position a suggestion was equivalent to a command) 
these Indians went to a place- on Sand creek, about thirty-five miles from Fort Lyonj 
and there established their camp, their arms being restored to them* He told them 
that he then had no authority to make peace with them; but in case he received such 
authority he would inform them of it***. 

Everything seeiis to have been done to remove from, the minds of these Indians any 
fear of approaching danger; and when Colonel Chivington commenced his movement he 
took all the precautions iii his power to prevent these Indians learning of his ap- 
proach* For some days all travel on that route was (forcibly stopped by him, not 
even the’ nail being ellpwed tc- pass* On. the. raprning. of ,th,e 26th, of November he ap- 
peared at Fort Lyon with over 700 mounted men and two pieces of artillery, bnb of 
his first acts was to throw a guard around the post to prevent any one leaving it* 

At this place Major Anthony joined him with 12^ men and two pieces of artil lery* 

Oh the night of the 28th the entire party started from Fort Lyon, and, by a 
forced march, arrived at the Indian camp, on Sand creek, shortly after daybreak* 

This Indian camp consisted of about 100 lodges of Cheyennes, under Black Kettle, and 
from 8 to 10 lodges of Arapahoes under Left Hand* It is estimated that each lodge 
contained five or more persons, and that more than one-half were women and Children, ' 

Upon observing the approach cf the soldiers, Black-Kettle, the head chief, ran up 
to the top of his lodge an American flag, which had beeji presented to him some years 
before by Commissioner Greenwood, vdth a small wlute flag \mder it, as he had be6n 
advised to do in case he met vd.th sgiy troops on the prwiries* Mr* Smith, the inter-”' 

preter, suppbsing they might be strange troops, unaware of the character of the In- 

di£ins encamped there, advanced from his lodge to meet them, but was fired upon, and ) 
returned to his lodge* \ 

And then the scene of murder and barbarity began — men, women and children were , / 

indiscriminately slaughtered* In a few minutes all the Indians were flying over the \ 
plain in terror and confusion, A fev/ wiio endeavored to hide themselves under the / 
bank of the creek were surrounded and shot down in cold blood, offering but feeble | 
resistance, Fr 9 m,tbe sucking babe to the old warrior, all who were ‘overtaken were \ 

deliberately murdered. Not content vith killing woroeh and children", Hho were in-’ / 

capable of offering any resistance, soldiers indulged in acts, of barbarity of the / 
most revolting character; such, it is to be hoped, as never before disgraced the 
acts of^men_ claiming _to be ci^^ No attempt was made by the officers to re- \ 

strain the savage cruelty of the men under their command, but they stood by and s 

witnessed these acts without one word of reproof, if they did not incite their ( 

ccanmission. For more than two hours the work of murder and barbarity was continued, j 
until more than one hundred dead bodies, three-fourths of them of women and children ^ 
lay on the plain as evidences of the fiendish malignity and cruelty of the officers \ 
who had so sedulously and carefully plotted the massacre, and of the soldiers who / 
had so faithfully acted out the spirit of their officers* 

It is difficult to believe that beings in the form of men, and disgracing, the 
uniform cf United States soldiers and officers, could commit or countenance the 
commission of such acts of cruelty and barbarity as are detailed in the testimony, 
but which your committee will not specify in their report* It is true that there 
seems to have existed among the people inhabiting that region of country a hostile 
reeling towards the Indians* .Some of the Jndians had committed acts of hostility ^ 
towards the whites; but no effort seems to have been made by the authorities there’ 
to prevent these hostilities, ..other_tlian by the c ommission of even worse ajcts* Tlie 
hatred of the whites to the Indians wouIcT seem to have been inflamed and excited to 
the utmost; the bodies of persons killed at a great, distance --whether by Indians 
or not, is not certain~were brought to the.capitalof the Territory and exposed to 
the p’ublic gaze for the ptirpose of inflaming still more the already excited feeling 
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of the people* Their cupidity was appealed to, for the governor in a proclamation • 
calls upon all, “either individually or in such parties, as they may organise," “to 
kill and destroy as enemies of the country, wherever they may be ^o\uid, all such 
hostile Indians,” authorising them to “hold to their own private use and benefit all 
the property of said hostile Indians that tliey may capture." What Indians he would 
ever term friendly it is • impossible to tell. His testimony before your committee 
was characterized by such prevarication and shuffling as has been shewn by no wit- 
ness they have exasdned during the four years they have been eng^ed in their in- 
vestigations j and for the evident purpose of avoiding the admission that he was 
fully aware that the Indians massacred so brutally at Sand creek, were then, and had 
been, actuated by the most friendly feelings towards the whites, and had done all in 
their power to restrain those less friendly disposed. 
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As to Colonel Chivington, your 'committee can hardly find fitting terms to des- 
cribe his conduct. Wearing the uniform of the United States, which should be the 
emblem of justice and Humanity j holding the important position of commander of a 
/.military district, and therefore having the honor of the government to th«it. extent 
'in his keeping, he deliberately plcanned and executed a foul and dastardly massacre 
which would have disgraced'tho veriest savage among those who vere.the victims of 
"his cruelty, , Having full knovdedge of their friendly character, having himself been 
instrumental to some extent in placing them in their position, of fancied security, 
he look advantage of their ’inapprehension and defenceless condition to gratify the 
worst passions that ever cursed the heart of man. It is thought by .Sdrnc that 
desire f or political preferment prompted him to this cowardly actj that he supposed 
that by pandering to the inflamed passions of em excited population he could re- 
commend himself to their regard and consideration, -Others think it was tp avoid", 
the being sent vrtiere thbre was more of danger and hard service to be performed; that 
he was willing to get up a show of hostility on -the part of the Indians by com- 
mitting himself acts which savages themselves would never premeditate, l^^atever may 
^ave been his motive, it is to be hoped that the authority of this government will 
never again.be disgraced ly acts such as he and those acting with him have been 
guilty of committing. 



Respectfxilly submitted. 



B*.F, WA[£, Chairman. 
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Testimony of* Mr, John S, Smith before! the- Joint Cpmmittee on 



the Conduct of -the War. ^ 



IW'ashington, March 1|*, 1865" 



Mr, John S, Smith sworn and examined. 
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Mr, Goochs 

Q« Whore is your place of residence? A, Fort Lyon, Colorado, 

Q, What is your occupation? A, United States Indian interpreter and special 
Indian agent, 

Q, Will you state to the committee all that you know in relation to the attack 
of Colonel Chivington upon the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians in November last? 

A,' Major Anthony was in command at Fort Lyon^ao the tine. Those Indians had 



^Ibid,, pp. li-12. 
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been induced to remain in the vicinity of Fort Lyon, and were promiriod protection 
by tJie commanding officer at Fort iyon. The commanding officer naw proper to keep 
them some thirty or forty miles distant from the fort, for fear of some conflict 
between them and the soldiers or the 'tiavelling population, for Fott.Lyon is on a 
great thoroughfare. He advised them to ’go out on what is called Sand creek, about 
forty miles, a little east of noi'th from Fort Lyon, Some days after they had left 
Fort Iyon, ^aen I had just recevered from a. lon^' spell of sickness, I was called on 
by Major S, G, Colley, who asked me if I was able and willing to go out and pay ti, 

visit to these Indians, ascertain theii* numbers, their genera.1 disposition toward^' . 
the whites, , and the. points where other bands mi^t be 'located in the interior, ^ 

Q, Wliat was the. necessity for obtaining that information? 

A, Decause there were different bands which were supposed to be at v/arj -in fact, 
xe knew at the time that they were at war witli the white population in that country; 
but this band had been in and left the post perfectly satisfied, I- left to go to 
this village of Indians on, the 26th of November last, I arrived there on the 27th 
and remained there the 28th« , On the morning of the 29th, between daylight and sun- 
rise— nearer suni'ise tlian daybreak— a large number of troops were discovered from 
three-quarters of a mile to a mile belov; the village. The Indians, who discovered 
.them, ran to mj’- camp, called me out, and wanted me to go and see what troops they 
were, and what they wanted. The head chief of the nation. Black Kettle, and head ' 

chief of the Cheyennes, was encamped there with us. Some years previous he had been 
presented with a fine American flag by Colonel Greenwood, a commissioner, wiho had 
been sent out there. Black Kettle ran this American flag up to the top of his lodge, 
with a small white flag tied riglit under it, as ho had been advised to' do in- case he 
should meet with any troops out on the prairies, I then left'. my o'Wri’camp and started 
for that portion of the troops that was nearest the village,* supposing I could go up 
to them, I did not know but they might be' strange troops, and thought my presence 
and explanations could reconcile matters. Lieutenant Wilson was in command of the de- 
tachment to wliich I tried to make my approach; but they fired Several ■frolleys at me, 

Q. Did these troops know you to be a ytf\ite man? 

' A, Yes, sir; and the troops that welit there knew I was in the village, 

Q, Did you see Lieutenant Wilson, or were you seen by him? • . 

A, I cannot say I was seen by him; but his troops were the. first to fire at me, 

Q, Did they knovryou to be a white man? 

A, They could not help knowdng it, I had on pants, a soldier's overcoat, and a 
hat such as I am wearing now, I wag 'dressed differently from any Indian in the 
country. On my return I entered my lodge, not expecting to get out of it alive, I 
had two. other men there with me; one .was' Da'vid Louderbach, a soldier, belonging to 
company Q, 1st Colorado cavalrj''; the other,- a man by- the name of .Watson, who was a 
hired hand of Mr, D, D, Colley, the son of Major Colley, the agent. 

After I had left my lodge to go out and .'see what was going on. Colonel Chiving- 
ton rode up to xdthin fifty or sixty yards of yfiycro I was- camped; he recognized me 
at once. They all call me Uncle John in that country. He said, *'Run here, Uncle 
John; you are al right," ,I went to'him as fast as I could, ' He told me to get in 
between him and his troops, who were then coming up very- fast; I did so; directly, 

another officer who knew me— Lieutenant Baldwin, in command of a batteiy-tried to 

assist ree to get a horse; but there was no loose horse there at the tine. He said, 
"Catch hold of the caisson,. and keep up withu^." 

% this time the Indians had fled; had scattered in every direction. The troops 
were some on one side of the river and sane on the other, following up the Indians, 

We had been encamped on. the nor th side of the ’ river; I follbwed along, holding on the 
caisson, sometimes running, sometimes walking. Finally, about a mile above the vil- 
lage, the troops had got a parcel of the Indians hemmed in under the bank of the 
ri'ver; as soon as the troops overtook them, they commenced firing on them; some 
troops had got above them, so that they Wepe completely surrounded, Tli’ere ’.rere pro- j 
^bably a hundred Indians, hemmod in there, men,' women, and children; the most of the 
/ men in. the village escaped. ' 
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By the time I got up vdth the battery to the place uchere these Indians v;ere sur- 
rounded there ha^d been sdme considerable firing. Four or five soldiers had been 

» killed, some with arrows arid some v/ith bullets. The soldiers continued firing on 
these Indians, who numbered about a hundred,, until they had almost craapletely des- 
Jbroyed them. I think I saw altogether some seventy dead bodies Ij'ing there; the 
greater portion women and children. There may have been thirty warriors, old and 
young; the rest were woweh arid small children of different ages and sizes. 

The troops at that time were very much scattered. There were not over two liiui- 
dred troops in the main fight, engaged in killing this boc^y of Indians imder the 
bank.. The balance of the troops' were scattered in different directions, running 
after small parties of* Indians who were trying to make their escape. I did nob go 
to see how many they might have killed outside of the. party under the bank of the 
river# Being still quite weal: from iry last sickness, I returned with the first 
body of troops that vrenb back to the camp# 

The Indians had left their lodges and property; everything they owned. I do not 
think more than one-half of the Indians left their lodges with their arms. I think 
there were between 800 and 1,000 men in this command of United States troops# There 
was a part of three companies of the 1st Colorado,, and balance were what were called 
loo-days men of. the 3d regiment# I am not able to say which party did the most ex***^ 
ecution on the Indians, because it was very much mixed up at thp time# 

We ramined there that day after the fight. % 11 o '.clock, I think, the entire 
number of soldiers had returned back to the camp where colonel Chivington had re- 
turned. On their return he ordered the soldiers to destroy all the Indian property 
there, which they did, with the exception of what plunder they took away with them, 

. which v/as considerable i • . 

Q#' How many Indians were there there? A# There. vrere 100: families. of 
Cheyennes, and some six or eight lodges of Arapahoes# • n 

r Q# How many persons in all, should you say? A, QAbout 500; W estimcite them 
at five to a lodge# "«• — ^ 

■^'Q. 500 men, women, and children? A# Yes, sir# 

i ^ Q# Do you know the reason for that attack on the Indians? 

A. I' do not know any exact reason. L have heard a great many reasons given# 

I have heard that that whole Indian war had been brought. on for selfish purposes# 
Colonfel Chivington was running for Congress in Colorado and there mre other tilings 
of that kind; and last spring a year ago he v/as looking forai order to go to the 
front, and I understand he had this Indian-war in- view to retain himself and his 
troops in that country, to carry out his electioneering purposes#, 

Q. In what way did this attack bn the Indians further the purpose of Colonel . 

' Chiidngtoh? 

— lA#. It was said— I did not hear him say it myself, but it was said that he wouxd 
do something; he had this regiment of three-months men, and dip not want them to go 
out' without doing some service. Now he had been told repeatedly by different per- 
sons — by myself, as well as others — where he could find the hostile bands# 

' The same chiefs who were killed in this village of Cheyennes had been up to see 
Colonel Chivington in Denver but a short time previous to this attack# He himself 
told them that’ he had no power to treat vdth them; that he had received telegrams 
fifcm. General Curtis directing him to fl^t all Indians he met with in that country. 
Still he would advise them, if they wanted any assistance from the whites, to go to 
their nearest military post in their country, give up their arms and the stolen pro- 
perty, if they had any, and then they would receive directions in what way to act# 
This was told them Colonel Chivington and by Governor Evans, of Colorado, I my- 
self interpreted for them and for the Indians# 

^ Q. Did Colonel Chivington hold any communication vdth these Indians, or any of 
% them, before making the attack upon them? 

’ A# _No» sir, hot then# He had some time previously held a council with them at 
Denver city# *fhen we first recovered the white prisoners frem the Indians, v/e in- 
vited some of the chiefs to go to Denver,' Inasmuch as they had sued for peace, and 
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^ -were willing to give up these whi.te prisoners. Wo promised to take the chiefs to 
«. Denver, where they had an interview witli men who had more power than Major WynkQop 
had, who was the officer iri command of "the detachment that went out to recover these 
w^ite prisoners. Governor Evans and Colonel Chi vington were in Denver, and were 
present at this council. '^\\ey told the Indians to return with' Major V^nkoop, and 
whatever he agreed on do"ing Vrith them would be recogniaed by them. ' 

I retiurned with the Indians to Fort Lyon, "^here we let them go out to their 
villages to bring in their families, as they had- been invited ihrpugh .the proclama- 
tion or circular of the governor .during the month of June, I think. They were gone 
some twelve or fifteen days from Fort" Lyon, and then they returned With their 
families. Major Wynkoop had made them one or tv/o issues of provisions previous to 
.the arrival, of Major -Anthony there to assume command. Then Major %nkoop» who is 
how in comm^d at Fort Lyon, was ordered to Fort Leavenworth oh'some business with 
.General Curtis, 1 think. 

Then Major Anthony, through me, told the Indians that he did not hhve it in his 
power to issue rations to thein, as Major Wynkoop had donei He said that ho had 
assumed command at Fort lyon, and his orders were positive 'from headquarters to 
fight the Indians in the vicinity of Fort Lyon, or at any other point dn the Ter- 
ritory where they could find them. He said that he had understood that they had been 
behaving very badly, ..But on seeing Major Wynkoop and others there at Fort Lyon, he 
was ha^py to say that things ■were not as had been represented, and he could not pur- 
sue any other course than that of Maj-or Wynkoopj except the issuing rations to them. 
He then advised them to go out to some near point, where there was buffalo, not too 
far from Fort Lyon, or they niigl-it meet rath troops from the Plattej who would not 
know them from the hostile bands. This was the southern band of Cheyennes j there is 
anothe'r band called the northern band* They had no apprehensicass in the world of any 
trouble with the whites at the time this attack "was made, 

Q, Had there been, to your knowledge, any hostile act or deraonstrat j on on the 
part of these Indians, or any of them? * , • 

A, Not in this band. But the northern band, knovm by the name of Dog soldiers 
of Cheyennes, had committed marty depredations on the Platte, 

^ Q, Do you know whether or not Colonel Chi vington knew the friendly character 
of these Indians before he made the attack upon them? 
fV -' A, It is mj' opinion that he did, 

' Q, On vdiat is that opinipn based? • A, On this fact, that he stopped all 
persons from going on ahead of him. He stopped the- mail, and would 'not allow any 
person to go on ahead of him at the time he was. on his way from Denver city to Fort 
Lyon, He placed a guard around bid Colonel Bent, the former agent there; he stopped 
a Mr, Hagues and many men who were on their way to Fort Lyon, He took the fort by 
surprise, and as soon as he got there he posted pickets all around the fort, and then 
left at 0 o’clock that night for this Indian camp, 

Q, Was that anything more than the exercise of ordinary precaution in following 
Indians? 

A, Well, sir, he was told that there were no Indians in* the vicinity of Fort 
lyon, except Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes and Left Hand's band of Arapahoe s, 

Q. How do you know that? A, I was told so. 
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By Mr, Buckalew: 

Q. Do you’ know it of your own knowledge? A, I caiinot say I do, 

. Q, You did not talk with him about it before tha attack? A, No, sir, 

Ey Mr, Gooch: 

Q, When you went out to him, you had no opportunity to hold intercourse with 
him? 

A,' None whatever; he had just commenced his fire against the Indians, 
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Q« Wd you have any communicaticn wit/h him at, any time whLle there? 

A, Yeu, sir, 

Q. What was it? A, He asked me many questicmiD about a sou of mine, who 

was ki3.1ed there afterwards. He asked me what Indiana were there, wliat chiefs; and 
I told him as fully as I knew. 

By Mr, Buckale\7J 

Q, When did you talk with him? . A* On the .day of the attack. Ho asked 

me majiy questions about the chiefs v/ho were there, and if I could re cognize them if 
I sav: them, I told him it was possible I might recollect the principal chiefs. 

They were .terribly mutilated, lying there in the water iind widj most of them in the 
bed of the creek, dead and dying, making many struggles, 'ihey were so badly 
mutilated and covered with sand and water that it was very hard for me to tell one 
from another. However, I recognized some qf them— among than the chief One Eye, 
who was employed biy^ our government at $12^ a month and rations to remain in the vil- 
lage as a spy. There was another called War Bonnet, who was here two years ago with 
me. There was. another by the name . of Standing- in- the-Water, and I supposed Black 
Kettle was among them, but it was not HLack Kettle, Them was one there of his size 
and dimensions in every way, but*so tremendously mutilated that I v/as mistaken in 
him. I went out with Lieutenant Colonel Bowen, to see how many I could recognize.. 



By Mr, GqocTk^ 



Q,' Did you tell Colonel Chivington the character and disposition of these In-r 
dians at any time during your interviews on this day? 

A,.. Yes, sir, , - " 

‘Q, • What did he say in reply? A, He said he could not help it; that- 

his Orders, were positive to attack the Indians, 

Frqm.whom did he receive these orders? A, I do not know; I presume 

from General Curtis, 

Q', Did. he tell .you? A, Not to my recollection, 

Q, Were the women and children slaughtered indiscriminately, or only so far as 
they were idth the warriors? A, Inddiscrininately, 

Q, Were there any acts bf barbeirity perpetrated there that came vinder your om 
observation? 

A, Yes, sir; I saw the bodies of those lying there cut all to pieces, worse 
mutilated than any I ever sav; before; the women cut all to pieces. 

By Mr, Buckalew: 

Q, How cut? A, With knives; scalped; their brains knocked out; children 

two or three months old; all ages lying there, from sucking Infants up to warriors. 



By Mr, Gooch; 
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A, les, sir; I saw them fall, 
A, Yes, sir, 

A, Yes, sir. 



.Did you see it done? 

Fall when they were killed? • 

Did you see them when they were mutilated? 

whom were they mutilated? A, By the United States troops* 

Do you know whether or. not it was done by the direction.ior consent of pny of 



the officers? 



. A, I do not knov/j I hardly think it was* 



O 
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By Mr, Buckalew: 

Q. What was the date of that massacre? A, On the 29th of November last/| 
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Q, Did you speak of these barbarities to Colonel Chivington? 

A, No, sirj I had nothing ^t all to say about it, because at that time they were 
hostile towards me, from tlie fact of ny being there. They probably supposed that I 
might be c6mpromised with them in some way or other, 

Q, Wh.o called on you to designate the bodies of those who were killed? 

A, Colonel Chivington himself asked me if I would ride out with. Lieutenant 
Colonel Bowen, and see how many chiefs or principal men I could recognize. 

Q, Can you state how many Indians were killed— how many women and hov; many 
children? 

A, Perh£f>s one-half were men, and the balance were women and children, I' do 
not think that I saw more than 70 lying dead then, as far as I went. But I saw 
parties of men scattered in every direction, pvirsuing little bands of Indians, 

Q, What time of day or night was this attack, made? 

A, The attack commenced about sunrise, and lasted until between 10 and 11 
o'clock, • . . 

Q, How' large a body of troops? A, From 800 to 1,000' men. 

By Mr* Gooch; 

Q, What amount of resistance did the Indians make? 

A, I think that probably there nay have been about 60 or 70 warriors who were 
armed and stood their ground and fought. Those that were unarmed got out of the 
way as they best could, 

Q, How many of our troop^ were killed, and how many wounded? 

A, There were ten killed on the ground, and thirty-eight wounded; four of the 
wounded died at Fort Lyon before I came on east, 

Q* Were there any other barbarities or atrocities committed there other than 
those you have mentioned, that you saw? 

A, Yes, sir; I had a half-breed son there, who gave himself up. He started at 
the time the Indians fled; being a half-breed he had but little hope of being 
spared, and seeing them fire at me, he ran away with the Indians for the distance 
of aboilt a mile. During the fight up there he walked, back tp ny camp and went into 

the lodge. It was surrounded by soldiers at the time. He came in quietly and sat 

down; he remained there that day, that night, aiid the next day in the afternoon; 
about four o'clock in the evening, as I was sitting inside the camp, a s’oldier cane 

up outside of the lodge and called me by name, I got up and went out; he took me 

by the arm and walked tov/ards Colonel Chivington' s camp, which was about sixty 
yards from my caiap. Said he, "I am sorry to tell you, but they are going to kill 
your son Jack", I knew the feeling towards the whole camp, of Indians, and that 
there was no use to make ary resistencei I said, ."I can't help it," I then walked 
on toward yhere Colonel Chivington was standing by his camp-fire; when I had got 
within a few feet of him I heard a gun fired, and saw a crowd run to ny lodge, and 
they ‘told me that Jack was dead, 

Q, V)hat action did Colonel Chivington take in regard to that.niatter? 

A* Major Anthony, vrfio was present, told .Colonel Chivington that he had heard 
some remarks made, indicating that they .were desirous of killing Jack; and that he 
(Colonel Chivington) had it in his power to save him, a.nd that by saving him he 
might make him a very useful man, as he was well acquainted with all the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe country, and he could be used as a guide or interpreter. Colonel 
Chivington replied to Major Anthory, as the Major himself told me, that he had no 
orders to receive and no advice to give* Major Anthony is now in this city* 

By Mr, Buckalew; 

Q* Bid Chivington say anything to you, or you to him, about the firing? 

A’, Nothing' directly; there were a number of officers sitting aromd the fire, 
\vith the most of whan' I vtas acquainted* 
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Q, Was there any business to transact at Chivington's corap when you were 
brought there? 

A, None with me; except that I was invited to go there and remain in tnat camp, 
as I might be considered in danger of losing my life if I was away from there. 

By Mr, Oooch: 

Q, Were there any other Indians or half •greeds there at that time? 

A, Yds, sir; Mr, Bent had three sons there; one employed as a guide for these 
troops ai. the time, and two others living there in the village with the Indians; 
and a Mr, Gerry had a son there, ' . 

Q, Were there ary other murders after the first day's massacre? 

A, There was none, except of my son, 

Q,. Were there any other atrocities which you have not mentioned? 

A, None that I saw myself. There were -two . women that white men had families by; 
they were saved from the fact of baing in my lodge at 'the time. One ran to my 
lodge; the other was taken prisoner by a soldier who; knew her and brought her to ray 
lodge for safety. They both had children,- There were some snail children, six or 
seven years old, v/ho were taken prisoners near^the camp, 'i think there were three 
of them taken to Denver with these troops, 

Q, Were the vromen and. children that were killed, killed during the figh£ with ' 
the Indians? : • 

A, During the fight, or during the time of the aUeck, , 

Q, Did you see ar^ women or children killed after the fight was over? 

A, None, • . * . 

Q, ■ Did you see ar^ Indians killed after the fight was. over? A. No, sir, 

■ *, 

By Mr, Buckalew; , , 

Q, Were the warriors and women and .children all huddled together when they were 
attacked? ... 

A, They started and left. the village altogether, in a bo^, trying to escape. 

By Mr, Gooch; 

/ 

• • • 

Q, Do you. know anything as to the amount of property that those Indians had 
there? , . , 

A, Nothing more than their horses. They werj- supposed to own, ten horses ,ar)d 
mules to' a. lodge; that would mal<e about a thousand head of. horses, and mules in that 
camp. The soldiers drove off about six hundred head,.. . 

Q, Had they any money? 

A, I understood .that spime of the soldiers found some money, but I did net see 
it, Mr, D, D,- Colley, had. some provisions and goods in the village , at the tine, and 
Mr, Louderhack and It, Watson were employed by ^im to trade^ there, , I was to inter- 
pret for them, direct them,, and see that they were cared foV; in the village. They 
"had traded for one hundred and four buffalo robes, one. fine mule and two horses. 
This was all taken away from them. Colonel Chivington came to me and told me I 
might rest assured that he would see the goods paid for^ He had confiscated these 
buffalo robes for the dead and wounded; and there was also some sugar and coffee 
and tea taken for the same purpose, 

I 'Would state that in his report Colonel Chivington states that after tHis raid 
on Sand creek against the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians he travelled northeast some 
eighty miles in the direction of some hostile bands of Sioux Indians, Now that is 
very incorrect, according to my knowledge, of matters; I remained with Colonel 
Chivington's canq), and returned on his trail towards Fort Lyon from the camp ^diere 
he made this raid, I went down with him to riiat is called the forks of the Sandy# 
He then took a due south course for the Arkansas river, and I went to Fort Lyon 
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Twith the killed and wounded, and an escort to take up in. Colonel Chivington pro-, 
ceeded down the Arkansas river, and got within eleven miles of another band of 
Arapahoe Indians, but did not succeed in overtaking them. He then returned to Fort 
Lyon, re-equipped, and started immediately for Denver, 

! 

Q, Have you spent any considerable portion of your life with the Indians? 

A, I have beei^ twenty-seven successive years with the Cjieyennes and Arapahoes, 
Before that I was in the country as a trapper and hunter in the Rocky moiuitains, 

Q, For how long time have you acted as Indian interpreter? 

A, Foi^ome fifteen or eighteen years* 

Q. By wliom have you been so employed? 

' A, ^ Major Fitzpatrick, Colonel Bent, Major Colley, Colonel J, W, IVKitfield^ 
and a great deal of the time for the military as guide end interpreter. 



Major Scott J, Anthony sworn and examined. 

By Mr, Loan: 

- Q, 1*/hat i.s your place of residence? A, Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory, . 

Q, Do you hold any position in the military or civil servite of the government? 

A, None at present, 

Q, Have you held any at any time? 

A, I was major of the 1st Colorado caWlry from, the 1st of November, 1862, until 
the 21st of January, 1865* 

Q, Were you present at the killing of the Cheyenne Indians, on their reserve, 

' not far fran Fort lyon, on Sand creek? 

A, Itwas not an Indian reserve, I was present at the time, 

Q, State what force was organized, under y;hat orders it acted, under whose com- 
mand it was, and what was done, 

A, The command reached Fort lyon on the morning of the 28th of November last, 
under command of Colonel Chivington, It consisted of a portion of the 1st regiment 
of Colorado cavalry, and about 600 men of the 3d regiment of Colorado cavalry; 
ntimbering in all in the neighborhood of 700 men, Vdth two pieces of artillery, I 
joined them there with 125 men and two pieces of artillery. We left on the night 
of the 28th, for Sand creek, and reached Wigw on the morning of the 2?th at day- 
break* Ve found an Indian camp of about ^|l30^ lodges, consisting mostly of Cheyejines; 
there were*' a'' small band of Arapahoe Indians ^th them. The Indians were attacked 



% Mr, Duckalew! 




Q, How many v»ere there? , A, About two hundred warriors; they average about 
two warriors to a lodge, and there were about one hundred lodges* 
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by us, under command of Colonel Chivington about sunrise in the morning. Detach- 
ments from the command took position on two sides of their camp, T'lere had been a 
little firing before that, When I first came up with my command, the Indians,, men, 
women, and children, were in a group together, and there was firing from our command 
upon them. The Indians attempted to escape, the women and children, and our 
artillery opened on them while they were riuuiing. Quite a pai-ty of Indians took 
position \mder the bank, in the bed of the creek, and returned fife upon us. We 
.fought them about seven hours, I should think, there being firing on both sides, 

'The -loss on our side Was li9 man killed »\d wounded; on theirs I suppose it was about 

125.' ■ - --- 

Q, Under igliat chief was that band of Indian^'' '' 

”A, Black Kettle, I think, was the principal: chief , There were several chiefs 
in the camp, but Black Kettle, I think, was the head chief, 

■ Q, Were there any warriors in that camp? A, There were, 

Q, What number,* do you suppose? • ' . 

A, I would not be able to tell very accurately. There were a great many men 
v^o fought us; I should think there were in the neighborhood of a hundi’ed men who 
were fighting us while we were there. Perhaps there were not quite so many as that, 
but as near as I could judge there were from 75 to 100 Indians returning our fire, 

I was in command at Fort Lyon, and had held a council with these Indians before; 
had talked with them, and had recognized Black Kettle as their head chief, 

Q, What was the result of the conference you had vdth them? 

A, The circumstances were about these: I vtas in command at Fort Larndd, ?U0 

miles east of Fort Lyon^ which place the Indians had 'attacked in the spring, steal 
ing all the stock at the post, burning the bridges, and damaging .the post consider- 
ably, Major Vl^nkoop, who had been in commend at ^ort Lyon, had had some difficulty 
with the Indians at ^hat point,' He had proposed terms of peace with the Indians, 
which action was not approved at the headquarters of the department or district, 

Q, Vfere there, any militaiy orders issued disapproving his arfangements? 

A, There were, • , 

Q, Can you give the numbers of these orders, and by whom issued? 

A, I have copies of them, I think, Cne was Special Order Mo, U, paragraph No, 

7, from headquarters of the district of ^pper Kansas, There were several orders in 
regard to the same natter, 

Q, What I want is the order of department headquarters disapproving of what 
Major %nkoop had done, and also the order of district headquar.ters, 

A, I do not think I have those orders in the city, 

Q. Uo you know who has them? ' 

A, I do not. General Cuftis was the cianmander of the department at the time 
this difficulty took place between Major Wynkoop and the Indians at Smoky Hill, and 
Major General Blunt was in command of the district, I wa^^out with Major General. ' 
Blunt in a campaign against the Indians, / 

Q; Bid you sver see those orders from the department headquarters disapproving^ 
of l^jor Wynkoop's action in regard to that matter? 

A, .Chly so far as It related to his unmllltary conduct, 

Q, I mean i\ls attempt to pacify the Indians? 

A, I have never seen those orders; I have heard of them, jS 

Q, Now, to return to the point vrtien you were in command at Forjt.Jyon, 

A, I toc4c command there on the second day of November, 

Q, , You say you held a conference yrith the Indians? State what .oc.curre.d,. 

A, . At. the, time I took command at the post there was a band of Arapahoe Indians 
encamped about a mile from the post, numbering, in men, women, and children, 652, .' 
They were visiting the post almost every day, I met them and h'atf .a JballC with them. 
Among then was Left Hand, who was a chief among the Arapahoe s.' He. with his band v^as. 
with the party at that time, I talked with them, and they proposed to; do idiatever . 

I said; viiatever I said for them to do they would do, I told them' that I. could not 
feed them; that I could not give them anything to eat; that there vrere positive 
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• orders forbidding that; and that I could not permit them to come vdthin the limits 
of the post^ At the same time they might remain \rf\ere they were, and I would treat ' 
them as prisoners of war if they remained; that., they would have to surrender to me 
all their arras and' torn over to me all stolen property -they had taken from the 
government and citizens, These terns they accepted. They turned over to me some 
twenty head of stock, mules, and horses, "and a fiw arms, but not a quarter of the 
arms that report' stated they had in their possession, ,The arms they turned ^ver to 
me were almost useless, I fed them for some ten' days, ’At the end of that time I 
told them I could not feed them any more; that' they bettey go out to the buff alb 
country idiere, they could kiU. game to subsist upon, I returned their arms to them, 
and they left the poet, ' But before leaving they sent word out to, the Cheyennes that 
'I was not very^friendly towards them, „ ’ 

Q, How do you know that? 

A, Through several 6t their chiefs; Neva, an Arapahoe chief; Left Hand, of the 
Arapahoes; therii Black Kettle and War Bormet,' of the Cheyennes, ' A delegation of the 
Cheyennes, numbering, I suppose, fifty or sixty men, came in just before the 
Arapahoes left the post, I met them outside of the post and talked with them. They 
said they wanted to make peace; that they had no desire to fight against us £ury 
loriger; that, there had been difficulty between t);e whites and Indians there, and 
they had no desire to fight ai^ longer, I' told them I liad no authority from de- 
partment headquar'ters to make peace with them; .that I could not permit them to 
visit the post and come within the lines; that wlwn they had been permitted to do 
so at Fort Larned, while the squaars and children of the different tribes that 
visited that post were dancing in .front of th** officers' quarters and on the parade 
ground, the Indians had made an attack on thu post, fired on the guard, and run off 
ths stock, and I -was afraid the aaine thing might. occur at Fort Lyon, I would not 
permit them to visit the post at all, I told them I could make no offers of peace 
to them until I heard from district he<uv'.quarters, I told ^em, however,- that they 
might go out and camp on 5and creek, and remaia there if they chose to do so; but 
they should not camp in the vicinity of the post; and if I had authority to. make 
peace with them I would go out and let them knpw of it. 

In the mean time I was writing to di-strict . headquarters constantly, stating’ to 
.them that there was a band of Indians within, forty miles of the post — a small 
band— while ‘ a ve ry large band was about IOC miles from the post. That I was strong 
enough with -the force I 'had with me to fight the Indians on Sand creek, but not 
strong enoxigh to fight '‘the main band. That 1 should try to keep the Indians quiet 
until such tine s^s I received reinforcements; and that as soon as re-enforcements 
did arrive we should go f\irther and find the main party, 

• But before the re-enforcements came from .district headquarters. Colonel Chiving- 
ton cam to Fort lyon with his command, and I Joined him and went out on that ex- 
pedition to Sand creek, I never made any offer to the Indians, It .was the under- 
standing that I was not in favor of peace with them. They so understood me, I sup- 
pose; at least I intended they should. In fact, I often heard of it through their 
interpreters that they did not suppose we were friendly towards’ them. 

Q, Klhat number of men did you. have at For.t lyon? 

A, I had aboiit 200 men, 

. Q, What was the number of Indians around Fort Lyon at any one time when you were 
talking to them? 

A, I do not .think there were oyer 725 .Indian8--men, women and children — within 
the vicinity of the post* 

Q, At the time you held the conference Td^th the Arapahoes, Left Hand, and others, 
how many men were present above the age of eighteen? 

A, I should suppose from 60 to 100* 

Q, Why did you not capture those Indians at that time? 

A, I might say I did* I did not take then because I had instructions for dis- 
trict headquarters, as j construed them, to go and fight them wherever I met them. 
While they were there a^. the post 1 did Intend to open fire upon them, in accordance 
vdth ny instructions, V 
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Q. Why did- you not do it? 

A, They >iere willing to accede to any request T wight make. They turned over 
to me their arras and the property th^' had stolen from the government and citiaens, 

Q, Wh6t property did they turn over? A, Fourteen head of mules and six head 
of horses, 

Q. Wds it property purporting to have been stolen by them? A, Yos, sir, 

Q, From whom? 

A, They did not say. Yet some of it was recognized; some of it was branded 
” U,S," Some v/as recognized as being stock that belonged to citizens. It v*as 
generally understood afterwards—I did not know it at that time— that the son of the 
chief of the Arapaihoes, Little Raven, and I think another, had attacked a small 
government train and killed one man, 

Q, What had Little Raven to do with Black Kettle's band? 

A, He was not with them at the timej Left Hand |yas, 

Q,' These Indians surrendered to you, and you took their arms from them? 

A, Yes, sir, 

Q, Did you issue rations to them? A, I did, 

Q, What authol'ity had you for returning their arms to them and ordering them 
off? 

A, I had no orders in tlie matter, instructions were to act upon my own 
Judgment, At the same time there were orders issued that they should not be fed or 
clothed at. the post, 

Q, Who issued those orders? A, General Curtis, 

Q. Were those orders issued after you had received the arras of Jbhe Indians? 

A, Before that, 

Q, They why did you receive those arras, and feed those Indians in violation of 
General Curits's orders? , < ' 

A, I received the arms and told the Indians I could only issue them rations as 
prisoners, I fed them while there as prisoners, but afterwards released them, ' 

Q, That is what I want to get at. Where did you got authority for releasing 
the prisoners that were captui'ed? 

A, I had no written authority for it, 

Q, You.did.it upon your own judgment, 

A, Yes, sir. That was my instructions, to act upon rry own judgment in tho 
T»atter, I thought we could not afford to feed them at the post; and they were in 
the buffalo country where they could subsist themselves, 

Q, If they were dangerous to the government, wjiy did you release them? 

A, I did not so consider them then. They were almost all women and children, 
this Arapahoe band, 

Q, bho was the chief of that band? 

A, Little Raven was the chief of those I held as prisoners. , 

Q, Was Black Kettle with his band at the fort at- any time you were in command? 

A, No, sir, not at the fort; they passed by it, 

Q, Did you ever hold ar\y conference with them? A, I did, 

Q, At what place? A, At the commissary building, about a half a mile from 
the fort, ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Q, What number of men were with Black Kettle at that time? 

A, I should think not far from sixty, 

Q, State what passed at that conference, so far as you can remember, 

A, They came in and inquired of me whether I had any authority to make peace 
vdth them. They said that they had heard through the Arapahoes that "things looked 
dark”*— that was the term they used—that -vw were at war with them; that they had 
come in to ascertain whether these bad reports they had received were correct or not, 

I stated to them that I had no authority to make peace ydth them. That their young 
men vere then out in the field fighting against us, «^d that 1 had no authority and 
no instructions to make any peace Tdth them, I told them they might go back on 
Sand creek, or between thc;*c and the headquarters of thie.-anoky Hills, fend remain 
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fthexe until I received instructions from the department headquarters, from General 
Curtis j and that in case T did receive any authority to make peace with them I 
would give them notice in case we intended to attack them. They 'went qway vith that 
undei'standing, thatin case I received instructions from department headquarters I 
was to let them know it. But before I did receive any such instructions Colonel 
Chivington arrived there, and this affair on Sand creek took p3^ce, 

Q. Uhy. did you not arrest Black Kettle and his band there, or attack them when ' 
you had them at your mercy? 

A, I did not do it, because I did not consider it a matter of policy to do it, 

Q, Why not? 

A, Beca.use within 100 miles of us was a party of 2,500 or 3|000flndians, Black 
Kettle's beind belonged to the same tribe of Indians, and I believed that soon as I 
made anyr attack upon Black Kettle's party, this whole tribe of Indians would rise 
and cut off our communication on both routes, 

Q, How did you know that that party of 3|000 Indians were v.lthin 100 miles? 

A, Black Kettle told me so himself. Jack Smith, the son of the Indian inter- 
preter there, a half-breed, told me the same. One Eye, a Cheyenne chief, told me 
the same. On two different occasions One Eye _t old me where small raiding parties 
were going to start out from the main Sioux and Cheyenne camp to commit depredations 
on the road, and depredations were committed just about the time they said they 
would be, yet too soon for us to prevent it, I v/as satisfied in ny own mind that 
if I had attacked Black Kettle there, although 1 might have talcen his entire camp 
at any time, it would be the cause of opening up a general Indian war, and I ^as not . 
strong enough to defend the settlement in case they commenced again, 

Q, I understood you to s^ that the Indians were already at war vrLth the viiites, 
A, Yes, sir. That is, they were sending out their raiding parties. Their men 
came there on Smoke Hill, and every little wfiile a raiding party would raalce an 
attack on some train or some ranch, yet there was no large party at that particular 
time , 

Q, Were there any other Indians at Sand creek, except Black Kettle's band and 
the Arapahoe s of whom you have spoken? 

A, There were none but Black Kettle's band, and, as I have since ascertained, 
a few lodges of Arapahoe s, under Left Hand, 

Q, Little Raven's band was not there? 

A, No, sir. There was but a small portion of Black Kettle's band there. He 
was the chief of all the Cheyennes, 

Q, There was a particular band»that went vdth him, of which he was the immediate 
chief, not withstanding he was also the chief of the whole nation? 

A, Yes, sir, 

Q, Black Kettle had a band v/hich were always with him? A, Yes, sir# 

Q, Ncfw^ what I want to know is, what other Indians were at Sand creek when you 
advised Black Kettle and his band to go over there? 

A, I think there were only a very few Arapahoes under Left Hand, 

Q* Did they have their women and children with them? A, Yes, sir# 

Q, Now how long were they at Sand creek before Colonel Chivington came along 
with his force? 

A, I diould think about twelve d£ys# 

Q, Did you receive any ccramunication from those Indians on Sand creek during 
those twelve days? Did they furnish you vdth information of any kind? 

A, I received some information; I do not know that it came from that band, I 
had employed at that time, on a salary of |125 a month and a ration. One Eye, who 
was a chief of the Cheyennes, He was to remain in this Cheyenne camp as a spy, and 
give me information from time to time of the movements of this particular band, and 
also to go over to the head of the Smoke Hill to the Sioux and Cheyenne camp there , 
and notify me wherever any movement was- made by those Indians; but he had gone only 
as far as Sand creek when Colonel Chivington made this attack on the Indians at 
Sand creeks and he was killed there. 
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Q, Then you cannot tell v/hether you had any communications .during those twelve 
days from tlie Indians on Sand creek? 

A. They vrould send in to the post frequently. General Curtis had issued an 
order that no Indian should )ce permitted to visit the post, I had ordered them away 
and the guard had. fired upon them when they refused to obey that order— fired upon 
them several times, I told them they could not come in, and that if they had any 
comrrunication to make with me I would meet them outside of the post and talk with 
then. They sent to me several times,- but they were always begging parties. 

Did they give you. any information whatever of the movements of any of the 
hostile Indians? 

A, lee, flirj One Eye did, and I think Jack Smith did. He came in at one time 
and stated .that a party of Indians -were going to malce an attack on the settlements 
do;-/n in the vicinity of the mouth of V/alnut creek, Ireported the matter to the dis- 
trict headquarters, stating that there would be an attack made about such a day. The 
attack was made at about that time, so that the inforffiation he gave was correct, 

Q, Were the women and children of this band of Blade Kettle in cMp with him? 

A, Yes, sir, 

Q. About what number of souls were ir\ that camp when you attacked it? 

A. I thought at the time there were a -thousand or mere j but, from information I 
have received since, I to, satisfied that there were hot so many as thatj probably 
in the neighborhood of (70<^ men,; women and children, 

<5, Did you send any word to Black Kettle that you intended to attack him or his 
band at any time? ' 

A, None, whatever. It was a surprise, made without any notice whatever to them, 
Q. What n-umber, of women and children wmre killed there? 

, A, I do not know, I made a report to Colonel Chivlrmton the next day, I made 
it partly upon information I had received through the men who were with me, and 
partly from observation, I stated to him that there were ’300 Indians kill^, in- 
cluding women and children, I have ascertained since that there were not so many 
killed; at least I am satisfied that there were not over;l25 killedi At one time. X 
sent out a scouting party aixl told them to look over the 'ground. They caimhack c^id 
reported to me that they had counted 6? dead bodies there. About two-thir4s of 
those were women and children, 

Q. Was your coMiand a mounted command? , A, Yes, sir, 

Q, How did the remainder of . the Indians escape? A, On foot, 

Q, Wh^t kind of country was it? A, Prairie country, alifjhtly rolling; grqss 
very short. 

Q, t»o you say that Colpnel Chi-\rington ' s command of 700 mounted men allowed 
500 of these Indians to escape? 

A, Yes, sir; and we ourselves lost h9 in killed and wounded, 

Q, Vhy. did you nqt pursue the flying Indians and kill them? 

A, I do not know; that wae'the fault I found: -with Colonel Chlvington at the time 
Q, Did he call off the troops? 

A, No, sir. The Indians took a position in the bed of the creek, which’ was from 
200 to ^00 years wide. The banks upon the side of the creek, were two or three feet 
high, in some places as high as ten feet; the bed of the creek was of sand, and . 
perfectly level. The- Indian warriors took their position right along the banks, dug 
holes in the sand in which to secrete themselves, and fired' upon our men In that way 
We fought them there. While the v;cmen and children were escaping, the men stood . 
under the bank and fought ue all day, 

Q, Hpw many pieces of artillery did you have? 

A, We, had four pieces, 

Q, /hid the Indians held you in check there for seven Jio^nrs? ^ 

A, I think fully seven hours, I was ordered back eighteen miles o:i the road 
befpre the firing ceased, 

Q, Did you capture any prisoners? 

A, Before I left I saw two prisoners in the Indian lodges, in their camp, vhere 
our men were quartered, 127 
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Q. Did you ever see those |prisoners ^ after Colonel Chivington returned? 

A* Only one of them» Charles Dent* 

Q* Whet became of the other? 

A« I only ascertained from conunon report. I vent to Colonel Chivington and told 
hiM that Jack Seith was a nan he might make very useful to him; that he could be 
made a good guide or scout for us; "but'', said I to Kim, "unless you. give your men 
to understand that you ewnt the nan saved, he is going to be killed* He will be 
kiULcd before toHnorrow morning, unless you give your men to understand that you 
don't want him killed*" Colonel Chivington replied, "I have given my instructions; 
have told ny men not to take any prisoners* I have no further instructions to 
five*" I replied to him that he could nake that man very useful, and I thought that 
perhape he had better give the men *^to understand that he did not want him killed. 
The colonel replied again, "I said at the start that 1 did not want any prisoners 
taken, and I have no further instructions to give*” I thon left him* I learned 
afterwards that Jack &nith was killed in the camp, in an Indian lodge* 

Q* Jack Smith wai a half-breed? A, Yes, sir* 

Q* And an interpreter? A* I had never set him but once* He spoke English 
and Indian. 

Q* Where was Jack Smith's father at that time? 

A* He was in the Indian casg>, trading with the Indians by ny permissim; and at 
the same time I had sent him there partly as a spy upon the camp* I wanted to know 
what movements they were goin,g to make* When I was about to send him out there he 
said he wanted to take aome goods out there to trade with the Indians, and I gave 
ny ptrmieslon* 

<)* What property was captured there? 

A* About horaes, I should think; quite a large number of buffalo robes* 1 
do not know howvinany, though I think I saw 1^0 buffalo robee^ There were a great 
many lodges, which were all burned* There wore a great many ^^ets; some few 
bows and arrows^ and I saw sane few guns* However, outside of horsesf the value to 
the , white man of tha whole woiild be very llttlo* 

fiy Ik. Buckalewt 

Q* Were there any nults? 

A* Toe, sir, there were some nulesj I saw a few mules branded "U.S*," that were 
being driven away* 

% Mr. Leant ^ 

( 1 * What was done ud.thi that property? 

A* I have never learned since* 

Q* Did you have possession or control of any of that property? 

A* Colonel Chivington Instructed me to order ny quartermaster to receive the 
stock, and feed than full rations of com and hay vdiile they' remained at Fort Lyon* 
But there were only bO? head received at Fort Lyon, as I afterwards ascertained* 

As to the balance, I received information that led me to believe that 22$ head of 
the stock was r\in off into New MtjcLde by a portion of Colonel Chivington 's command; 
60 more driven up the river nearly 100 miles, were there wet by an officer who was 
coming down, and he brought then back to Fort . When Colonel Chivington* s com- 
mand left Fort Lyon he took away all of this stock that wst there, and I have never 
beard of it since* 

Q* Who issued the erder to your qjuartermaster directing him to this 

property to Colonel Chivington? 

A* There was no written order* A verbal order was given na by Colonel Chiving> 
ton, which I turned ovwr to the quartemaster* 

Q* Tm whom was that st^k dslivered? A* To Colonel ^houp. 
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Q* What position did he hold as an- accounting officer? 

A* There was.no quartermaster, I thirtt, thait ever had it .indtarge, with the ex- 
ception of the acting assistant quartermaster at Fort Lyon, who took It in cVwrge 
for a few days, by verbal order from Colonel Chivi.ngtow, and turned it over again in 
the Same manner* 

Q. Ob you knqw of any acts of hostility committed by Black Kettle or any of his 
band that were encamped on Sand creek? . 

• A, I do not, except this: I was out with Major General Blunt in an engagement 
with the Indians on Pawnee fork* There was. one man there *at that time whom I after- 
wards recogni'icd as being of Black Kettle's party, and who fought us at Pawnee fork; 
that was War Bonnet, He was at Pawnee fork, and whs very active there. He apparent- 
ly had charge, of a small band of Indians, it was on the 26th of August that we 
fought them there* 

Q* How long had you been acquainted with War Bonnet? 

A, I had met him but twice, with the exception of that fight I had with him on 
Pawnee fork* 

Q* You had met him tvdee previous to that? A, Since that, 

Q* Where did you first eeet him after that? A, At Fort Lyon* 

Q. Why did you not then arrest him and punish him for fighting at Pawnee fork? 

A, I thought, if I did so it would enrage the balance of the Indians, who were 
then encamped at Smoke Hill, and I v/as trying to kedp them quiet until such time as 
a sufficient number of troops had arrived to' enable us to go out and fight the 
whole party* 

Q* If you had reasori to think that- Black Kettle,' or any of his party, intended 
to fight against the United States, or the whites, state what that reason was* 

A, I had no reason to suppose it further than my general knowledge of the In- 
dian character* I have been thero for' upwards of two years, and during that time, 
it haa been the constant complaint of travellers upon the road that the Indians 
were annoying their trains, even v;hen they did not profess to be at war at all* It 
had always been a source of constant annoyance to us there* Trains came into the. 
post and complained that the Indians were taking their property frean them* ^ 

Q* Hour far frmft Fort Lyon were Black Kettle and his people encamped when you 
made the attack? 

A* Between 30 and UO miles* 



£y lir* Loan: ^ 

Q* What became of the buffalo robes that were taken there? * 

A* I do not know, I had some buffalo robes, ray own bedding, v^ich went at the 
same time, and wc have never been able to ascertain what became of them'. I went to 
Colonel Chivington and reported to him that John Smith had lost all his buffalo robes 
I wanted them recovered* He said to me, "You go to John Smith and tell him that he 
need have no fear at all about the matter; I. will give an order confiscating that 
property for the use of the hospital*" I afterwards ascertained that I had lost all 
ny own bedding and buffalo robes, arvd also provision for ten men for thirty days, 
that I had taken out there. The colonel said, "Well, ws will give you an order con- 
fiscating that for the use of the hospital, and you can be reimbursed; you shall not 
lose a cent," Howe’/er, the order never vas issued, confiscating the property* 

Q, Do you know by what authority the 22 5 head of stock were taken off to New 
Ifexico? 

A* I do not* Captain Cook told me he knew how many men there were, and he knew 
who had them in charge; but he never gavu ne the names. 

This is the way in which we have been situated out here, I have been in command 
of a body of troops at Fort Lamed or' Fort Lyon for upwards of two years* About 
two years ago in September the Indians were professing to be perfectly friendly* 

These were the Cheyennes, the Camanches, the Apaches, the Arapahoes, the/Xie^as> 

('ll/ 
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encamped at different points on the Arkansas river between Fori Lamed and Fort 
Lyon, Trains were going up to Fort Lyon frequently , and scarcely a train came in 
but had some complaint to make about the Indians, I recollect that one p^ticulcir 
day three trains came in to the post and reported to me that the Indians had robbed 
them of their provisions, bfe at the post had to issue provisions to them constantly. 
Trains that were carrying government freight to New Mexico would^ stop there and get 
their supplies replenished on account of the Indians having taken theirs on the road, 
' At one time 1 took two pieces of artillery and 12^ men, and went dcvai to meet 
the Indians, As soon as I got there they were apparently friendly, A Kiowa chief 
perhaps would say to me that his men were perfectly friendly, and felt all right 
towards the vdiites, but the Arapahoes were very bad Indians, Go to the Arapahoe 
cai^, they would perhaps charge everything upon the Csmanchesj while the Camanches 
would charge it upon the Cheyennes; yet each band there was professing friendship 
toimrds us. 

These troubles have been going on for some time, until the settlers in that 
part of the country, and all through western Kansas and Colorado do not think they 
can bear it. When these troubles commenced upwards of a ]roar ago I received infor*^ 
matlon that led me to believe that the Indians weie going to make a general war this 
last sirring, I supposed so at the time. They were endeavoring by every means to 
purchase arms and ammunition. They would offer the best horse they had for a 
revolver, or a musket, or a little ammunition. 

This last spring it seemed to have coimenced; I do not know how, I know, how- 
ever, that at the different posts they were professing friendship. They were en- 
caaped in pretty large numbers in the vicinity of the posts, and while their women 
and chlldi’en were dancing right alongside the officers* qiuarters, the Indians 
secreted themselves in a ravine in the neighborhood of the post, and at a signal 
Jumped out and run off tlie stock, firing at the guards; at the sane time ttie women 
and children Jumped on their ponies, and away they went. They burned down the 
bridges, and almost held the post under their control for three or foxir days. About 
the same time they commenced depredations on the road. The mails could not pass 
fdthout a pretty large escort. At least, whenever we sent them without an escort 
the Indians attacked them, and the people considered it very unsafe to. travel the 
roads. 

When the Indians took their prisoners (in fact, however, they generally took no 
prisoners) near Simmering spring, they killed two men, I was told by Captain Davis, 
of t)ie California volunteers, that the Indians cut off the heads c^f the men after 
they had scalped them, and piled them in a pile on the ground, and danced around 
them, and kicked their bodies around ever the ground, &c. It is the general im- 
pression sRong the people of that country that the only way to fight Indians is to 
fight them as they fight us; if they scalp and mutilate the bodies we must do the 
same,. kill their women and children and kill them. At the sane time, t)f course, 
we consider it a barbarous practice, 

Q, Did the troops mutilate the Indians killed at Sand creek? 

A, They did in some Instances that I know of; but I saw nothing to the extent 
I have since heard stated, 

Q, State what you saw, 

A, I saw ono nan dismount fren his horse; he was standing by the side of Colonel 
Chivinkton, There was a dead squaw there who had apparently been killed some little 
time before. The man got down off his horse, took hold of the squaw, took out his 
knife and tried to cut off her scalp, I thought the squaw had been scalped before; 
a spot on the side of the head had evidently been cut off before with a. knife; it 
sight possibly have been done Isy a gr^>e-shot, or something of that kind, I saw a 
great many Indians and squaws that had been scalped; I do not know how many, but 
several. There have been different reports about these matters, I heard a report 
erne twenty days after the fight— I saw a nbtice in Colonel Chivlngton's report— 
that a scalp Uuree days old, a white woman's scalp, was found in the Cheyenne camp, 

X did not hear anything about that until after Colonel Chivington had reached Denver, 
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f l was with him fcr* ten days after the fight, Aid never heard' a word about a <vhito 
woman's scalp being found In the camp until •afterwards. 

On the other hand, on the day I ‘left Fdrt '• Lyoh to come cast, on the 30th of 
January, I saw an ofHcial repbrt frpm' Jfe'jor Wyhkoopi together with affidavits from 
different men; among them was one mah^vdio was mjr adjutant at the time; he speaks 
in his affidavit about the bodies of the Indians having been so badly mutilated, 
their privates cut off, and all that kind- of tKiiig, I never saw anything of that; 
and I never heard it until I saw it in those affidavits at Fort Lyon, two months 
after the fight,' Yet it was a matter of d^ily conversation between us at the posts* 
I, however, did myself see some bodies on the groimd that were mutilated, 

Q» Anything further than you have stated? 

« A, Nc^ sir. I saw what convinced me thatj in attempting to escape vdth two 

' children, one squaw had been mortally wounded, and had drawn her knife, gathered her 
two children near her, and cut both of their throats. That was not done by our men. 
I did not see any one mut;Llating any Indian, with the exception of the one man I 
have spoken of, #iile Colonel Chivington was standing by the side of him, 

I saw one instance, however. There was one little child, probably three years 
old, just big enough to walk through the sand. The Indians had gone ahead, and this 
little child was behind following after them. The little fellow was perfectly naked 
travelling on the sand, I saw one man get off his horse, at a distance of about 
eaventy-five yards, and draw up his rifle and ■fire— he missed the child. Another 
nan came up and said, "Let me try the son of a bitch; I can hit him." He got down 
off his horse, kneeled down and fired at the little child, but he missed him, A 
third man came up and made a similar remark, and fired, and the little fellow drop- 
ped, , • • 
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-,Q. ’ Did you communicate to Colonel Chivington, when h6 came to Fort lyon, the 
relations you had had with those Indians? 
sir, 

Q.' Did you, Under the circuastances, approve of this attack upon those Indians? 

A. did not. . 

you not feel that you were bound in g^d fdith not to attack those In- 
dies after they, had surrendered to you, and after they had taken up a position 
which you yourself had indicated? 

'A. ,1. did not. consider that they had surrendered to mo; I never would consent 
that - they should surrender to me. Hr instructions were such that I felt in duty 
bound to fight them wherever I found them; provided I considered it good policy to 
do so, , I did pot consider it good policy to attack this party of Indians on Sand 
creek unless I -was strong enough* to go on and fight the main- band at the- Smoke Hills, 
•one seventy miles further. If I had had that* force I shbuld have gone out and 
fought, this band on Sand creek, 

Q. The Arep^oes had surrendered to you? 

A, I considered them di.fferently from the Cheyennes. 

Q. Thpy. were with the Cheyennes, or a part of them were? 

A. I. understood afterwards that some six- or eight or ten lodges of the Arapa- 
hoes vrere there, 

. Q. ; Did you not know at the tine you made this attack that those Arapahoes were 
there ^with the Cheyennes? 

A. 1 did not, A part of the Cheyennes had left; a part of them said they did 
not belieVe we at the post felt friendly towards them; and I have since learned that 
a part of them had left, 

Q, These very Indians had come in and held communicatian vrith you, and had taken 
up the'pdsition you had directed them to talce? 

A. No, sir; I told them they should not remain on the road, but they ^^ghgi-go 
back on Sand creek, or sene place where they could kill game. 
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^ Q« You advised them to go there? A* sir, 

Q« " Old you. not supposo that they understood from you that if they iwent there 
and behaved themselves they would not be attacked by you? 

A, I do not think they thought so, I think they were afraid I was going to 
attack them, I Judge so from words that came to me like this: "That they did not 
like that red-eyed chief; that they believed he wanted to fight then," 

Q, You say you did not approve of the attack upon them by Colonel Chivingten, 
Did you remonstrate with Colonel Chivington against making that attack? 

A, 1 did, 

Q, You felt that.you ought not to make the attack under the circumstances? 

A, I did, I made a great many harsh remarlu in regard to it. At the saM time 
I did not so much object to the killing of the Indians, as a matter of principle— 
merely as a natter of policy, I considered it .a very bad policy, as it woxild open 
up the wair in that whole country again, which was quiet for the time, I awi very 
well satisfied the Indians intended a general outbreak as soon as the v/eather would 
permit, . \ 

Q, You think the attack made upon those- Indians there, in addition to the other 
characteristics which it possesses, was impolitic? 

A, I do, very much so, I think it was the occasion of what has occurred on the 
Platte since that time, I have so stated in tny report to the headquarters of the 
district and the department, 1 stated before Colonel Chivington arrived there that 
the Indians were encamped at this point; that 1 had a force with me sufficiently 
strong to go out and fight them; but I did not think it policy to do so, for I was 
not strong enough to fight the main band. If I fought this, band, the main band 
would immediately strike the settlements. But so soon as the party should be strong 
enough to fight the main band, I should be in favor of making the war general 
against the Indians, I stated to them also that I did not believe we could fight 
one band without fighting them all; that in case we fought one party of Indians 
and whipped them, those that escaped would go into another band that was apparently 
friendly, and that band would secrete those who had been committing depredations be- 
fore, As it was with Little Raven's band; his own sons attacked a train a short 
distance above Fort Lyon, killed one soldier, took a government wagon and mules, 
some horses, and took some women prisoners. One woman they afterwards outraged, 
and she hung herself; the other one, I thinl:, they still hold, Srane of the Indians 
h^ve married her, as they call it, and she is still held in their camp, as I have 
understood; not nowin the camp of those who took her prisoner, but she has been 
sold to the SiouK and Cheyennes, The instructions we constantly received from the 
headquarters, both of the district and the department, were that we should show as 
little mercy to uhe Indians as possible. 



By Hr* Loan: 

Q, Could you fiynish us copies of thos instructions? 

A, I have in the dty some private letters, and I think I have also some con- 
fidential communications, that go to show something of that nature, 

Q, I should be glad to have copies of some of them, > 

A, I think I have some of them, I have copies of some letters I wrote to de- 
partment and district headquarters, l(y reports were always approvecl; they sent 
back word every time that ngr reports were approved, I stated that I would hold on 
to those Indians; let then remain dormant 'until such time as troops enough arrived 
to fight the main band. They always approved ny action in the setter, When Colonel 
Chivington arrived there with his command, I iionediately reported to headquarters 
that he had arrived, 

Q, V/ho was the district commander? A, Major Henning, 

Q, Row did a major command a colonel? 

A, Colonel Chivington was In entirely another district. The district I was in 
was in upper Arkansas, and was commanded by Major Henning, ' Colonel Chiv;bsg^p com- 
manded the district of Colorado, 
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Q, Then Fort lyon nas not in Colonel thivington's district? 

A, No, sir, 

Q, By what authority did you act in concert with Colonel Chivington? 

A, ^ By the authority of the instructions I had received from try own district 
comnan'^r, that I should fight the Indians wherever I met them. When Colonel 
Chivington came down I talked with him; he told mo where he was going, and asked me 
if I wanted to go with him, I told him if he was going to make a general war vdth 
the Indians I did. He gave me to \mderstand that he was going to make it general, 

Q, Can you furnish us a copy of those instructions that authorized you to go • 
under Colonel Chivington when he was out of his district? 

A, I had no instructions to go under hija at all, I have, however, some pa|3ers 
to show the feeling in regard to the distinct, I told Colonel Chivington, several 
times on that march to Sand creek, that One Eye was there, employed by niej that 
Black Kettle was there; that, probably, John Smith was there by my permission; that 
there was a soldier there with Smith whom I had sent off as a sort of apy, too; and 
that I wanted^ if he did fight those Indians, ly all means to save those parties; 
that if he did fight them he should give notice beforehand in order to get them out, 
I advised him to surround the camp, and not let one escape, and then push right for- 
ward and fight the main band; that he was s;,trong enough for them. I believed at the 
time that if we should attack the main band, it would put an end to all our Indian 
troubles there. And I supposed he was going to do it; that was the understanding 
at the time we left Fort Lyon, I took twenty-three days' rations for my men, vdth 
the understanding that we were to be gone at least that length of time* 
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Excerpts from the trestimony of Major S, G, Colley before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War^ 

Washington) March iL, 186^ 

Major S* G» Colley sworn and .examined. 

By Mr. Loan: 

Q, Wiere do you reside? . A,- . At Port Lyon, 

4 , Do you hold any official position, civil or military? 

A, I am an Indian agent,, •* 

Q, How long have you been agent for those Indians? 

A. 1^* appointment was in July, 1661,,* • 

Q, What has been the general character of Black Kettle's and Left Hand's bands 
for peace and good conduct towards the whites?- Have they been guilty of any acts . 
of hostility, theft, or anything of the kind? . • . 

A, . • c • •,,«,,, • , . • 

In June last I received a circular from Governor Evans, requesting me to in^te 
any of the Indians that had not been at war with the whites to Fort Lyon; the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes of;^ the North Platte to Fort Collins; the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes of the Arkansas at Fort Lyon; the Kiowas and Camanches at-Larned, and tell 
them if they would come in and behave themselves, they should be fed and cared f^* 

I immediately sent Mr, Smith, Jack Snith, who was killed, and Colonel Bent, to all 
these Indians to carry them this information. During this time’ occurred this 



^ Ibid, , ~pp, 39-32 
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trouble at Fort Lamed, by the Kiovras running o£T the stock. Orders were then 
issued that no Indiaiis 'should come to" that post, as I understood it. After One Eye 
had come back and said he had seen Black Kettle, who said he would bring in his In- 
dians, I sent him out again to see what was going on, 

j'Jftiring this time orders were issued, I understood from General Curtis, that no 
Indians should visit a military post; but it was a long vrliile before One Eye got in 
he did not get in until the Uth day of September, and he got in then by accident. 

If he had been met liy a soldier he would have been shot; but he happened to meet 
some other soldiers, who took him prisoner and brought him in then, Magor Wynkoop 
took him and kept him in the guard-house that day. 

He told us that there were some white prisoners with. the. Cheyenne s.v/hom they had . 
brought, and whom they were willing to deliver up, . if we would go out for them. 

Major Wynlcoop went out with one hxandred men, had a conversation with the Indians, ■ 
and brought in four prisoners, one girl and three children. 

Black Kettle and his principal rcen, some twenty or tliirty of them, came in vdth 
Major Wynkoop, and went to Denver and had a conference vdth Governor Evans, The 
governor declined to make any peace with then, but turned them over to the miiy.ary, 
Black Kettle went out and brought in quite a number of. lodges, and the young men 
came in to the post. 

Before this time. General Curtis, through representatives from some quarter, v/as 
apparently led to believe that the Indians were behaving Vtery badly at Fort Lyon; 
and Major Wynkoop was relieved of his command by Major Anthony, At that time the 
Arapahoes were there, being fed by Major Wynkoop, When Major Anthony came, he said 
he was ordered to fight those Indians; but he found things different from what he 
expected, and he did not think it policy then to fight them; that there v/as no dan- 
ger from those Indians; they could be kept there, and killed at any time it vras 
necessary. He told them that he did not .feci authorized to give them any rations, 
and that they better go out. a piece where they could kill buffalo. 

After Major Wynkoop had brought those Indians in, and until after this fight, I 
do not know of any depredations having been committed in our country* There may 
have been some committed below in the vicinity of Fort Lamed; but during that time, 
two months or over, the Indians in our country did not comnit any depredations, 

• ,,, ,*,,, (W, ,,,,,,,, ,, *,,, 

• I 

Q, Judging from all your information as Indian agent, have you any reason to 
believe that Black Kettle or Left Hand had been guilty of or intended any hostility 
towards us? 

A, I have no reason to believe that of either of them, 

Q, Have you any reason to know that they desired to remain at peace, and were 
opposed to fighting the people of the United States? 

A, Left Hand, who speaks English, told me that he never would fight the whites. 
He said that some of his boys got mad after he was fired at at E*ort Larned, Left 
Hand had come in there and offered to assist in the recovery of some stock that had 
been stampeded there. He was fired on by the soldiers at Fort Larned, He said, 

“I was not much mad; but my boys were mad, and I could not control^ tf^^emii But as for 
me, I will not fight the whites, and you cannot make me do it, 'Youilhay^impris me 
or kill me; but I will not fight the whites," 

Q, What was the feeling of Black Kettle? 

A, He himself always appeared to be friendly* 

Q* Did you ever know of his committing any act of hostility towards the 
or sanctioning i't in others? 

A, 1 never did, 

Q, ^at relation did he bear to the Qj^enne tribe of Indians? 

A, He was acknowledged as the head chief of the southern bands of Cheyennes, 
There were subordinate chiefs who were heads of bands. 
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Excerpts from the testimony of Governor John Evans before the Joint Com- 
mittee on tlie Conduct of the War ^ 

Washington, March 15, 1865 

Governor John Evans sworn and examined. 

By Jik", Loam 



Q. What I want. to know is whether you have information that Black Kettle, or 
any of the band that travel with him, had been north of Denver last summer. Did 
Black Kettle tell you that either he himself, or any of the band' under his im- 
mediate control, had been there?' • • 

A, I inferred they had from his saying that the Cheyennes had committed those 
depredations. As a matter of covirse I told him they had comniltted them, because 
they had some white prisoners who had been captured there, and whom they claimed as 
theirs. He did not answer to that proposition. He said the Cheyennes committed 
the depredations east of Kearney, He did not say directly that they had been on the 
Blue,' They gave up to Major %nkoop the prisoners that were captured on the Little 
Blue, and then he said tha't the Cheyennes cemmitted the depredations, 

Q, Did ’Black Kettle say that his -band had done It? 

A, He did not say which band of Cheyennes, I inferred that they were his band 
because they did not speak of any other bands. These Cheyennes that range on the 
head of the Smoke Hill and Republican seem all to band together, 

• *•••*;•• ,,,, ,,,, ,,, 

Q, State the circumstances under which that conversation arose, 

A, Black Kettle, White Antelope, and Bull Bear, of the Cheyennes; Nevy and two 
or three others of the Arapahoes,' They were brought to Denver for the puarpose of 
cotincil by Major Wynkoop, after he had been out to their camp, brought there for 
the purpose of making a treaty of peace. 



Q, IIHen you saw' the Indians, what occurred? 

A, The Indians i^de their statement, that they had come in through great fear 
and tribulation to see me, and proposed that I should make peace with them; or they 
said to me that they desired me to make peace. To idxich I replied that I was no^ 
the proper authority, as they vrere at war and had been fighting, and had made an 
alliance with the Sioux, Kiowas, and Comanches to go to war j that they shoxild make 
their terms of 'peace with the militarj'’ authorities, I also told them that they 
should make such- arrangements, or I advised them to make such arrangements as they 
could, aid submit to whatever terms were iii^>osed by the military- authorities as 
their- best course, 

Q, What reply did they make to that? 

A,- • They proposed that that would be satisf actory, . and that they would make terms 
of peace. The next day X got a despatch from Major General Curtis, commanding 
the department, approving ny course, although he did not know what it was. But the 
despatch contained an order that no peace should be made Iwith the Indians v/ithout 
his assent and authority; dictating some terms for them to be governed by in making 
the peace, * ' 

Q, Did these Indians propose to do anything that you, as their' superintendent, 
directed them„to- do in this matter, for the purpose of keeping peace? 
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A. They did not suggest about keeping peace; they proposed to make peace* Tliey 
acknowledged that they »»ere at w«u*, and had been at war during the spring* They 
expressed themselves as satisfied with the references I gave them to the militaiy 
authorities; and they went b^k, as I understood, with the expectation of making 
peace with "tlie soldiers,” as they termed them— with the military authorities* , 

Q* VIhy did you permit those Indians to go back, under the circumstances, v/hen 
you knev; they v«re at war with the whites? , 

A* Because they were under the control and authority of the military, over \vhlch 
1, as superintendent of Indian affairs, had no control* 

Q*.- Did you make application tp the ^district commander there to (detain those 
Indians? , 

A* Mo, sir* 

Q* Why did you not do it? A* Because the military conmander was at the 
co\u)cil« • 

Q* What vras his name? A* Colonel Chivington* I told the Indians he was 

present and could speak in reference to those matters we had been speaking about, 

Q* Were any orders given to Major Wynkoop, either by yourself dr by Colonel 
Chivington, in regard to his action towards those Indians? 

A, I gave no orders, because I had no authority to give any, ^ 

Q* Did Colonel Chivington give any? 

. A‘* He made these remarks in the presence of the council:, that he was ccramander 
of the district; that his rule of fighting white men and Inchans was to fight them 
uaitil they laid dotvn their arms; if they were rea^ to do that, then Major V^nkodp 
^vas nearer to them than he was, and they could go to liim* 

Q, Do you know whether he issued any orders to Major Wynkoop to govern his 
conduct in the matter? y ’ ' ‘ 

A* I do not* Major Wynkbop was not under his command, however* 1 understood 
that Fort lydn was' not in the command that Colonel Chivington was exercising at the 
time* It was a separate comnand, under General Blunt, of the military district of 
the Arkansas, as I understood It* 

Q* Were the Indlaii chiefs sent back to their homes In pursuance of orders 
given to. Major Wynkoop, that you know of? 

A* sir* I will say fvirther, in regard to my course, that it was reported 
to the Indian bureau, and approved by the Indiaii bureau as proper, not to Interfere 
vdth the military, idiich will appear in ny annual report* I have no official know* 
ledge of what transpired after this, council, so far as these Indians are concerned, 
except that I notified the agent that they were under the military authority, and I 
supposed they would be treated as prisoners* 

• ••••• ••• •••• ••••••• •sw •••• •••#• • 

Q* Do you know anything further than you have stated in connexion with this 
attack upon Black Kettle and his band on 5 and creek? Did you issue any orders, or 
take any part in any transaction having in view any such attack? 

A* I did not know anything about It**** 



By Mr* Gooch: 

Q* With all the knowledge you have in relation to these attacks and depreda- 
tions by the Indians, do you think they afford any justification for the attack 
made by Colonel Chivington on these friendly Indians, under the circumstances under 
vdilch it was made? 

A* As a matter of course, no one could justify an attack on Indians avhlle under 
the protection of the flag* If those Indians were there under the protection of the 
flag, it would be a question that would be scarcely worth asking, because nobody 
could say anything in favor of the attack* I have heard, however— that is only a 
report— that there was a statement on the part of Colonel Chivington and his friends 
that these Indians had assumed a hostile attitude before he attacke^ then* I do notr 
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know whether that is so or not, I have said all I have had to do with them# I 



k supposed they* were being treated as prisoners of war in some way or other# 

' I had a letter , from General Curtis, after I got here, saying he was troubled to 
know what ,to do with so many nowdnal pi*isoners of war, ‘as they were so exi^ensive to 
, feed there, . The subsistence of the fort^was short, and it was a long way to get 
subsistence, and through a hostile country ^^and he was troubled to Icnow >diat to do 
with them, 

Q# But from all the circumstances wliich youNchow, all the facts in relation to 
that matter, do you deem that Colonel Chivington^d any Justification for that .at- 
tack? I 

A# So far as giving an opinion is concerned, I would say this: That the reports 

that have been made here, a great many of them, have coroe through persons whom I 
know to be personal enemies of Colonel Chivington for ,a long time# And I would 
rather not give an opinion, on the subject until I have heard the other side of the’ 
question, which I have not heax^d yet# ' 

Q. I do not ask for axi opinion. Do you know of any circumstance which would 
justify that attack? 

A# I do not know of any circumstance connected with it subsequent to the time , 
those Indians left me and I started for another part of the country# It is proper 
for ne to say, that these attacks during the sxonmer, and up to the time I came 
away, were of very frequent occurrence. The destruction of property vas very great# 
Our people suffered wonderfully, especially in their property, and in their loss of 
life# They murdered a family some twenty-odd miles east of Stover# The attacks 
by hostile Indians, about the* tine I came away, were very numerous along the Platte# 



Q# .HJhat, is your, official position? , 

A# I am United States marshal for the district of Colorado# I have been in 
Denver since 18^9# 

Q.. Po, ypM, know anything in ccainexion with the killing of the Indians at Sand, 
creek, about the last of Novembter’, 186U? 

A, I do not suppose X know anything that would be admissible as evidence# AU. 

I know is from general xnaxnor, not being on the ground at all# *T was in 'Denver when 
the regiment retinmed# 

Q# Did you hear anythii:g about It from Colonel Chivington, or ‘any one of his 
ccmmand? ' ’ 

A# I heard an immense sight from soldiers in his command# 

Q# ' State what they told you# 

A# 1 also talked a long time with the guide, James Beckwith, after they re-, 
turned# „ 
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'Excerpts from the testimony of Mr# A# C# Ifunt before the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War^ 

Waoliington, March 1$, 1865 




.Ur# A# C, Hunt sworn and examined# 



%* Mr# Loan: 

Q, Where, do you reside?' ’ ’ * A#* L reside *at Denver, Colorado, 
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Q. State anything that was. said ty any one connected frith that transaction in 
► regard to what was done, 

A, I talked longer with Melrose, a pi'ivate in Captain Baxtor's company, under 
Colonel Shoup, He gave me quite a history of the fight, and everything pertaiining 
to it. He enlisted from the Arkansas, There is a general disposition, on the part 
of those who enlisted from that neigliborhood, to cry down the wliole transaction as 
being very badly managed, and very murderous. They made no secret of telling what 
had been done, but made no boast of it at. all. They said they were heartily as- 
hamed of it, 

Q. State «^at they said was done. 

A, According to their understanding, when they started out, they were enlisted 
for the.prupoae of fighting hostile Indians, there being any quantity of .them on 
the plains. They knew nothing of their whereabouts. They went under the orders of 
Colonel Chivington, who led the command. They came within 80 miles of Fort Lyon, 
where they were halted for some days, and all communication stopped. No person, not 
even the United States mail, v/as. permitted to go down the road for quite a length 
,of time, until the forces which had been straggling back had all been collected to- 
gether, When they did march to Fort Lyon they went very rapidly, taking every per- 
son about the fort by surprise, no person anticipating their coming at all. Their 
first movement was to throw a guard around the fort. That surprised the soldiers 
very much; they said they did not know the object of it. That night they were or- 
dered to march again in a northeast direction, I think that and perhaps the next 
night they marched some 3$ miles to fall upon this camp of Indians on Sand creek. 
None of the soldiers were posted as to vrtiat Indians they were fighting, or anything 
about it, until they got an explanation, after the attack was made, from various 
Y/hite men in the camp. Those white men told the so3,diers that they were Black Ket- 
tle 's band, who had been there for some time; a part of the time had been drawing 
rations from the fort— urere, to all intents and purposes, friendly Indians, Beyond 
that I know that the colonel, as soon as the fight was over, came back to I^enver, I 
met him the day he came in. The command afterwards returned in marching time. They 
had evidences of what they had been doing—among the rest. White Antelope's medal; 

I think they had about 20 of Black Kettle's scalps~quite that many, I think, were 
exhibited; they had White Antelope's commission, or something like that, from Com- 
missioner Dole— something like a recoonend; they had a thousand and one trophies in 
the. way of finely worked buffalo robes, spurs, and bits, and things of that kind; 
all of idiich, I suppose, was contraband of war— they v«re taken on the field of bat- 
tle, 

Q. Did they anything about hor/ the attack was made, at what time, and under 
That circumstances? 

A. I understood them to say it was made just at daylight. The Indians that Yiere 
not armed almost all fled and escaped. The impression of the men I talked vrith was 
that they had killed over 100 of them; the in^resslon of some others was that they 
had killed bOO or 5»00, 

Q. Was anything said about killing women and children? 

A, Yes, sir; they killed everything alive in the camp that" they could get at, I 
believe that was part of the understanding, that none should be spared, I believe 
it is generally the understanding that you fight Indians in that way, 

Q,- What were those ornamented buff alo robes worth in the market? 

A, They are very valuable — worth from $20 to each, 

Q. In whose possession did you see them? 

A, They were mostly in private hands— in the hands of the men who were in the 
fight; by permission, I suppose, I do not suppose there was any demand made for them 
by any person, I suppose each man i^o had one of them thought he was entitled to it, 

• 

Q, Did they have no horses, ponies, and mules? 

A, Yes, sir; I sa;r a great many ponies, A New Mexican company was mostly mounted 
on ponies that they had captured* I saw them come in on Indian horses; they were 
poor, thin horses. 
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Q, Did Colonel Thivington assign any reason why, under the circumstances, he at- 
tacked that bank of Indians? 

A, He said all the timfe that they were hostile Indians, and was very wroth with 
any of the comiTiunity who knew anything about the Indians, vho had been in the coun- 
try a. long while, who knew something about Black Kettle and White Antelope, and who 
denominated them friendly Indians, and who differed with him as to the policy of 
bringing those Indians down upon us at that time* He was very wroth with me particu- 
larly, and one or tvro others^ and I suppose that was what brought forth the remarks 
that he made. 



Q, Is there a general feeling among the v/hites there in favor of the extermina- 
tion of the Indians? 

A, That feeling prevails in all new countries where the Indians have committed 
any depredations. And most especially will people fly off the handle in tha". way 
when you exhibit the corpse of some one who had been murdered by the Indians, When 
they come to their sober senses they reflect that the Indians have feelings as well 
as WG have, and are entitled to certain rights; which, by the by, they never get, 

Q, Had there been any such acts committed by the Indians at that time? 

A, No, sir; not for months* But last summer there were exhibitions that were 
horrid to tell, and there were terrible imprudences in consequence. Persons killed 
thirty or f-orty miles off were brought into Denver and exhibited there, 

Q. There had been nothing. of that kind for some time previous to this attack 
by Colonel Chivington? 

A, No, sir, • 

Q, Do you know of any' motive which actuated Colonel Chivington in making this 
attack? 

"""A,' I thinks it was hope of promotion* He had read of Kit Carson, General Harney, 
and others, who had become noted for their Indian fighting, I have no objection to 
state that. 



GENERAL: I have the honor to transmit the following report of operations of the 

Indiin expedition under my command, of which brief notice was given you by my tele- 
gram of November 2?, l86iii 

Having ascertained that the hostile Indians had proceeded south ftom ^he Platte, 
and were almost within striking distance of Fort lyon, I ordered Colonel Geo, L, 
Shoup, 3d regiment Colorado volunteer cavalry, (ICO-day service,) to proceed with 
the mounted men of his regiment in that direction. 

On the 20th of November I left Denver and Boone ville, C, x.; on tne 2hth of 
November joined and took command in person of the expedition which had been increased 
by a battalion of the 1st cavalry of Colorado, consisting of detachments of com- 
panies C, £, and*H, 1 proceeded with the utmost caution down' the Arkansas river, 
and on the morning of the 28th instant arrived at Fort Lyon,' to the surprise of^the 
garrison of that post. On the same morning I resumed my march, being joined by Major 
Scott J,. Anthony, 1st jj^valry of Colorado, with one hundred and twenty-five men of 
said regiment, consist^g of detachments of companies D & and H, with two howitzers* 

^ M _ ■ ■ 

l"Uassacre of the Cheyenne Indians", Report of the Joint- Committee, pp, U8-50. 
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The command then proceeded in a northeasterly direction, travelling all night, and 
at daylight of the 29th November striking Sand creek about forty (liO) miles from 
Fort lyon. 

Here was discovered an Indian village of one hundred and thirty (130) lodges, 
coiriposcd of Black Kettle's band of Cheyennes and- eight (0) lodges of Arapahoes, vdth 
Left Hand, line of battle was formed with Lieutenant Wilson's battalion of the 
1st ' regiment, numbering about 12$ men, on the right. Colonel Shoup's 3d regiment, 
numbering about men, in the centre, and Majoi* Anthony's battalion, numbering 
125 men, 1st regiment, on the left. 

The attack was iimnediately made upon the Indian's camp by Lieutenant Wilson, Vfho 
dashed forward, cutting the enemy off from theij* herd, and driving them out of their 
camp, which was subsequently destroyed, . 

The Indians, numbering from 9pp_tQ_l,00Q, though tpken by surprise, speedily . 
rallied and formed a line of battle across the creek, about three-fourths of a mile 
above the village, stubbornly contesting every inch of ground. 

The cemraands of Colonel Shoup and Major Anthony pressed rapidly forward and at- 
tacked the enemy sharply, and the engagement became general, we, constantly driving 
the Indians, who fell back from one position to another for five miles^ and finally 
abandoned resistance and dispersed in all directions and -were pursued by ny troops 
until, nightfall. 

It may, perhaps, be unnecessary for raC to state that I captured no prisoners. 
Between five and six hundred Indians were left* dead upon the field,' About five 
hundred and fifty ponies, mules and horses were captured,'* and all their- lodges were 
destroyed, the contents of which has served to supply the command with an abundance 
of trophies, comprising the paraphernalia of- Indian warfare and life. My loss was 
eight (8) killed on the field and forty (itO) wounded, of which two have since died, 

Ni^ht coining on, the pursuit of the flying Indians was of necessity abandoned, 
and BQ/vaoramand encamped within sight of the field. 

On -the 1st Instant, having sent the wounded and dead to Fort Lyon, the first to 
be cared for, and the latter to be buried upon our om soil, I resumed the pursuit 
in the direction of Camp Wynkoop on the Arkansas river, marching all night of the 3d 
and Uth inst^t, in hopes of overtaking a large encampment of Arapahoes and Cheyen- 
nes, under Little Raven, but the eneny had been apprized of ny advance, and or.\ the 
morning of the $th instant, at 3 o'clock, precipitately broke camp and fled, ity 
stock was exhausted. For one hundred miles the snow had been two feet deep, and for 
the previous fifteen days—excepting on Noverob'er 29 $nd 30~the marches had been 
forced and incessant, ^ 

Under these circianstances, and the fact of the }ime of the 3d regiment being 
nearly out, I detwained for the present to relinquish the pursuit. 

Of the effect 6f the punishment sustained by the Indians you will be the Judge, 
Their chiefs Black Kettle, White Antelope, One Eye, Knock Knee, and lattle R.obe, 
were numbered with the killed and their bands almost annihilated, I was- shown the 
scalp of a white man, found in one of the lodges, which could not have boon taken 
more than two or three days previour,,,. 

If d.1 the companies of the 1st cavalry of Colorado and the 11th Ohio volunteer 
cavalry, stationed at canps and posts near here, were ordered -to report to me, I 
could organize a campaign, which, in my judgment, would effectually rid the country 
betiTeen the Platte and Arkansas rivers of these red rebels, 

X am, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. U, cmVINGTCN, 

Col, Is't Cavalry of Colorado, Commanding District of Colorado# 
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• Excerpts from the testimony of Colonel J, M, 



Chivington‘1 






Interrogatories propounded to, John Chivington by the join- Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, and answers thereto given by said Chivington reduced to writing-, 
and subscribed and sworn to before Alexander V/, Atkins, notary public, at Denver, 
in the Territory of Colorado* 



1st question,- What is your place of residence, your age and profession? 



Answer, place of residence is Denver, Colorado; ny age,- forty-five years; I 
have been colonel of 1st Colorado cavalry, and was mustered out of the service on or 
about the eighth day of January last, and have not been engaged in any business since 
that time, ’ 

2d question. Were you in Novembei*, 1861<, in any employment, dvil. or military, 
under the authority of the United States; and if so., what was that en^lpyinent, and 
what position did you hold? 

Answer, In November, 186U, 1 was colonel of 1st Colorado cavalry, and in command 
of the district .of, Colorado, * ' 

3 d question. Did you, 'as colonel in-cowjand of Colorado troops, about the 29th 
of November, IO 6 I 4 , '"make ah attack on an Indian villagd or camp at a p^aeje known as ■ 
Sand creek? If so, state particularly the number of men under your command; hok 
i^med and. equipped; whether mounted or not; and if you had any artillery, state the 
number of guns, and the baHeries to which thoy belonged. 

Answer, - On the 29th day of- November, I 66 U, the troops under my command attacked 
a camp of Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians at a place known as Big Bend of Sandy, about 
forty, miles north of Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory, There were in my command at 

• that time about (900) '.five hundred men of t|;ie 3d regiment Colorado cavalry, under 
the immediate coranand of Colonel George L, Shoup, of sald'3d regiment, and about' 

( 250 ) two hundred and fifty men of the 1st Colorado cavalry; Major ^cott J, Anthony 
commanded one battalion of said 1st regiment, and Lieutenant Luther Wilson commanded 
another battalion of said 1st regiment. The regiment was armed with rifled 
musHets, and Star's and Sharp's carbines, A few of the men of that regiment had 
roVolvers, The men of the 1st regiment were armed with Star's and Sharp's carbines 
and revolvers. The men of the 3d regineqt were poorly equipped; the supply of 
blankets, boots, hats, and caps was deficient. The men of the 1st regiment were . 
well equipped; all these troops were mounted, I had four 12-pound mountain howitzers 
manned by detachments frgm cavalry conpanlssj. they did not belong to any battery 
company, 

l|th question. State as nearly as you can the number of Indians that were in the ^ 
village or camp at the, time the attack was made; how many of them were warriors; 

'how many of them were old men, how many of them new women, and how maqy o‘f them , V 
were children? (p^> - 

Answer^ Prom the best wd most reliable Informatibn* I* could. obtain, there Mre 
\i in ;the Indian camp, at the time of the attack, about eleven (11) or twelve (12) 

J hundred Indians; of these about seven hundred were warriors, and the remainder were 

women and children, I am not aware that there were any old men among them. There 
was an unusual number of males among them, for the reason that the war chiefs of both 
nations were assembled there evidently for some special purpose, 

^th question. At what time of the day or night was the attack made? Was it a 
surprise to the Indians? What preparation, if any, had they made for the deffence 
or offence? 

^ Answer, The attack was made about sunrise. In ny opinion the Indians were sur- 

P prised; they began, as soon as the attack was made, to oppose ny troops, however, 

and were soon fighting desperately. Many of the Indians were armed with rifles and 

many with revolvers; I think all had bows and arrows. They had excavated trenches 
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under the bank of Sand creek, which in the vicinity of the Indian camp is high, 
and in many places precipitous, '^hese trenches v/ei'e two to three feet deep, and, 
in connexion with the banks, were evidently desigriod to protect the occupants from 
the fire of an enemy. They viere found at various points extending along the banks 
of the creek for several miles fi'oin the camp; there were marks of the pick and 
sliovel used in excavating them; and the fact that snow was seen in the bottoms of 
some of the trenches, v/hile all snow had disappeared from the surface , of the country 
generally, sufficiently proved that they had been constructed some time previously. 
The Indiaiis took shelter in these trenches as soon as the attack was made, and from 
thence resisted the advance of my troops, 

6th question, Wliat number did you lose in killed, what number in wounded and 
what number in missing? 

Answer, |There were seven men killed, forty-seven wounded, and one was missing, 

7th question. What number of Indians were killed; and what number of the killed 
were women, and what number were children? 

Answer, From the best information I could obtain, I judge there viere five hun- 
dred or six hundred Indians killed; I cannot state positively the 'number killed, 
nor can I state positively the number of women and children killed. Officers who 
passed over the field, by ny orders, after the battle, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the number of Indians killed, report that they savi but few viomen or children 
(Jlead, no more than would certainly fall in an attack upon a camp in which they were, 
1 myself passed over some portions of the field after the fight, and I saw but one 
woman who had been killed, and one who had hanged herself; X saw no dead children. 
From all I could learn, I ^rived at the conclusion that but fevi women or children 
had been slain, I am of thil opinion that when the attack was made on the Indian 
camp, the greater number of squaws and children made their escape, while the war- 
riprp remained to fight my troops. 



8^h question. State, as nearly as you can, the number of Indians that were 
wounded, giving the number of women and the number of children among the wounded. 
Answer, I do not know that any Indians were wounded that vrere not killed; if 
there were any wounded, I do not thinlc they could have been made prisoners without 
endangering the lives of soldiers; Indians usually fight as long as they have 
strength to resist. Eight Indians fell into the hands of the troops alive, to ray 
knowledge; these, with one exception, were sent to Fort Lyon and properly cared for, 

9th question. What property was captured by the forces under your command? 

State the number of horses, mul.es and poneys, buffalo robes, blankets, and also 
all other property taken, specifying particularly the kinds, quality, and value 
thereof, 

\ Answer, There were horses, mules, and poneys captured to the number of about 
six hundred. There were about one hundred buffalo robes taken. Some of this stock 
had been stolen by the Indians from the government during last spring, summer and 
fall, and some of the stock was the property of private citizens from vdiom they had 

been stolen during the same period. The horses that belonged to the government were 

returned to the officers responsible for them; as nearly as could be learned, the 
horses ^d mules that were owned by private citizens were returned to them on proof 
of ownership being furnished; such were ny orders at least. The poneys, horses, , 
and mules for which no owner could be found, were put into the hands of my provost 
marshal in the field. Captain. J, J, Johnson, of company E, 3d Colorado cavalry, 
with instructions to drive them to Denver and turn them over to the acting quarter- 
master as captured stock, taking his receipt therSfor, After I arrived in Denver I 
again directed Captain Johnson to turn these animals over to Captain Gorton, assist- 
ant quartermaster, as captured stock, which I presume’ he did. Colonel Thos, Moon- 
light relieved ne of the command of the district soon after I arrived in Denver, 
that is to say, on the day of , A,D, 186 , and I was mustered out of 

the service, the term of service of my regiment having expired, l^y troops, were not 
fully supplied mth hospital equipage, having been on forced marches. The weather 
was exceedingly cold, and additional covering for the wounded becanie ty J I 
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ordered the buffalo robes to.be used.for that, purpose, I know of no other property 
of Value being captured,- It is alle|[ed. that . gi'oceries were taken from Johii Smith, 
United States 'Indian interpreter for :l|ppcn Arkansas agency, who was in the Indian 
camp at the time of the attack, trading goods-, powder, lead, caps, &c,, to the In- 
diana, Smith told me tliat these ^poeries belongec^ to Samuel Q, Colby, United 
Statea Indian agent i 1 am not aware that these things were taken; I am aware that 
Smith and D, D, Colby, son -of the Indian Agent, have each presented claims against 
the government for these articles. The buffalo robes mentioned above were also 
claimed by Samuel G, Colby, D, D, Colby and John Smitli, One bale of buffalo robes 
was marked S, S, Soule, 1st Colorado cavali'y, and I, am informed tliat one bale was 
marked Anthony, Major Antliony being in command of Fort Lyon at that time, I cannot 
say what has been done with the property since I was relieved of the command and 
mustered out of service. There was a large quantity of Indian. trinkets taken at 
the Indian camp which were of no value, ■ The soldiers retained a few of these as 
trophies; the remainder with the Indian lodges were destroyed, 

10th question. What reason had you for malting the attack? What reasons, if 
any, had you to believe that Black Kettle or any other Indian or Indians in the 
camp entertained feelings of hostility towards the whites? Give in detail the 
names of all Indians so believed to be hostile, with the dates and places of their 
hostile acts, so far as you may be able to do so. 

Answer, Ity reason for making the attack on the Indian camp was , th at I belie'ved 
the Indians in the camp v/ere hostile to the whites. That they were of the same 
tribes with those who had murdered many persons and destroyed much valuable proper- 
ty on the Platte and Arkansas rivers during the previous spring, summer and fall 
was beyond a doubt. When a tribe of Indians is at war with the whites it is im- 
possible to determine what peU'ty or band of the tribe or the name of the Indian 
or Indians belonging to the tribe so at war are guilty of the acts of hostility, 
most that can be ascertained is that Indians of the tribe have performed the 
acts,-..:. During the spring, summer and fall of the year 186U, the Arapaho and 
.Cheyenne Indiana, in some instances assisted or led on by Sioyx, Kiowas,' Comanches 
and Apaches, had committed many acts of hostility in the country lying between the 
Li.ttle Blue- and- the Rocky mourltains and the Platte and Arkansas rivers. They had 
murdered m^y-.pf the whites and taken others prisoners, and had destroyed valuable 
property, probably, amounting to |200,000 or |300,000, Their rendezvous was on the 
head]«raters of the Republican, probably one hundred miles from where the Indian 
camp was located*. I had every reason to believe that these Indians were either 
directly or indirectly concerned in the outrages which had been committed upon the 
whites* .1 had no means of ascertaining, what were the names of the Indians who had 
cemrait ted these outrages other -than the decimations of the Indians themselves; and 
the character of Indians in the western country for truth and veracity, like their 
respect for the chastity of women who may become prisoners in their hands, is not 
of that order which is calculated to inspire confidence in ihat they may say. In 
this view I ■was supported by Major Anthony, 1st* Colorado cayalry, commanding at 
•Fort lyon, and Samuel G, Colby, United States Indian agent, who, as- they had been 
in communication with these Indians, were more competent to judge of their dis- 
position towards the whites than myself, Previous to the battle they expressed to 
me the opinion that the Indians should be punished* We found in the camp the scalps 
pf nineteen (19) white persons* One of the surgeons informed me that one of these 
scalps had been taken from the victim's head not more than four days previously* I 
dan furnish a child captured at the camp ornamented with six white woraen*s scalps; 
these ;scalps must have been taken ty these Indians or furnished to them for their 
gr.atification and amusement by some of their bretiuren, -who, like themselves, were 
in amity with the. whites* 

nth question* ,Had you.’ any, and if so, what reason,- to believe that Black Kettle 
the Indians ndth him, at the time of your. attack, v/ere at- peace vfith the whites, 
and desired to remain at peace with them? . 

Answer* I had no reason to believe that Black Kettle and the Indians vdth him 
were in good faith at peace with the whites. The day before the attack Major Scottr 
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J» Anthony, 1 st Colorado cavalry, then in command at Port. Lyon, told me that these 
Indians were hostile} that he had ordered his sentinels to fire- on them if they 
v^ttempted to come into the post, and that the sentinels had fired on themj that lie 
v/as apprehensive of an attack from these Indians, and had taken every precaution to 
pi’event a surprise. Major, Samuel G, Colley, United States Indian agent for these 
Indians, told me on the same day that he had done everything in tiis power to make 
them behave themselves, and that for the last six months he could do nothing with 
them; that nothing but a sound whipping would bring a lasting peace with themi 
These statements were made to me in the presence of the officers of my staff whoso 
stateaients can be obtained to corroborate tlie foregoing, 

12th question. Had you reason to know or believe that these Indians had sent 
their chief and leading men at any time to Denver city, in order to take measure 
in connection with the superintendent of Indian affairs there, or with any other 
person having authority, to secure friendly relations with the whites? 

Answer, I was present at an interview betvreen Governor Evans on the part of the 
whites, and Black Kettle and six other Indians, at Camp Welciinar, Denver, about the 
27th of September, 1861 <, in which the Indians desired peace, but did not propose 
terms. General Cxxrtis, by telegraph to me, declined to make peace with them, and 
said that there could be no peace- without his consent. Governor Evans declined to 
treat with them, and as General Curtis was then in command of the department, and, 
of course, I could not disobey his instructions. General Curtis’s terms of peace 
v/ore to require all bad Indians to be given up, all stock stolen ty the Indians to 
be delivered u p, a nd hostages g iven by the Indians, for their good conduct. The 
Indians never complied with these terms, 

13th question. Were those Indians, to your knowledge, referred by the super- 
intendent of Indian affairs to the military authorities, as the only power under 
the govenwient to afford them protection?' 

Answer, Governor Evans, in the conference mentioned in my, last answer, did not 
refer the Indians to the military authorities for protection, but for terms of 
peace. He told the Indians "that he was the peace chief, that they had gone to - 
war, and, therefore, must deal with the war chiefs." It was at this time I gave' 
them the terms of General Curtis, and they said they had not received power to make 
peace on such terms, that they would report to their young men and see what they 
would say to itj they would like ' to do it, but if their young men continued the war 
they would have to go with them. They said there were thi'ee or four small war 
parties of their young men out on the war path against the whites at that time. 

This ended the talk, 

Ihth question. Did the officer in conunand of Fort Lyon, to your knowledge, at 
any time extend the protection of our flag to Black Kettle and the Indians with 
him, and direct them to, encamp upon the reservation of the fort? 

Answer, Major E, W, Wynkoop, 1st Cavalry, Colorado, did, as I have been in- 
formed, allow some of these Indians to camp at or near Fort Lyon, and did promise 
them the protection of our flag. Subsequently he was relie'ved of the command of 
Fort Lyon, and Major Anthony placed in command at that post, Tuho required the In- 
dians to comply with General ^urtis's terras, which they failed to do, and thereupon 
Major Anthony drove them away from the post, 

l 5 th question. Were rations ever issued to those Indians either as prisoners, of 
war or otherwise? 

Answer, I have been informed that Major V{/nkoop issued rations to the Indians 
encamped near Fort Lyon while he was in command, but ■whether as prisoners of war I 
do not know, I think that Major Anthony did not issue any rations, 

l6th question. And did those Indians remove, in pursuance of the directions, 
instructions, or suggestions of the commandant at Fort Lyon, to the place on Gand 
creek, vdiere they were attacked by you? 

Answer, I have been informed that Major Anthony, commandant at Fort Lyon, did 
order the Indians' to remove from that post, but I am not aware that they were or- 
dered to go to the place where the battle was fought, or to any other place, 

iis. 
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17th question; What measures were talcen by you, at any time, to render the at- 
tack on those Indians a surpcise? 

Ansiter. I took every precaution to render the attack upon the Indians a sw- 
prise, for the reason that we had been chasinf* small parties of them all the sum- 
mer and fall without being able to catch them, and it appeared to me that the only 
^Yay to deal with them was to surprise them in their x^lace of rendezvous. General 
Curtis, in his campaign against them, had failed to catch themj General Mitchel had 
met with no better success; General Blunt had. been surprised by them, and his com- 
mand nearly cut to pieces, 

18 th question, State in detail the disposition made of the various articles of 
property, horses, mules, ponies, buffalo robes, &c,, captiired by you at the time of 
this attack, and by what authority was such disposition made? 

’ ■ Answer, The horses and mules that had been stolen from the government were 
turned over to the officer who had been responsible for the same; and the animals 
belonging to Atzins v^as returned to them upon proof being made of such ovmership. 

The animals not disposed of in this way ^re turned oyer, to Captain S, J, Johnson,' 

3 d regiment Colorado cavalry, vdth inst^ctions to proceed with the same to Denver, 
and turn them into the quartermaster's department. After the command arrived in 
Denver, I again directed Captain Johnson to turn over the stock to Captain C, L, 
Gorton, assistant quartermaster, at that place. The buffalo robes were turned into 
the hospital for use^of the ■wounde^d'as'befofB^statisd^ ' 

19th question, Malce such fiirther statement as you. may desire, or which may be 
necessary to a full understanding of all matters relating to, the attack upon the 
Indians at Sand creek. 

Answer, Since August, I863, I had been 'in possession of the most conclusive 
evidence of the' alliance, for the purposes of hostility against the whites, of the 
Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Camanche river, and Apache Indians, Their plan was to 
interrupt, or, if possible, entirely prevent all travel on the routes along the 
Arkansas and Platte rivers from the States to the Rocky mountains, and thereby 
depopulate this country,' Rebel emissaries were long since sent among tlie Indians 
to incite them against the. whites, and afford a medium of coraraunicaticn betv;een 
the rebels and the Indians; among whom was Gerry Bent, a half-breed Cheyenne In- 
dian, but educated, and to all ^pearances a white man,, who, having served under 
Price in Missouri, and afterwards becoming a bushwhacker, being taken prisoner, 
took the oath of allegiance, and was paroled, after which he immediately joined 
the Indians, and has ever since been one of their most prominent leaders in all 
depredations upon the whites. I have been reliably informed that this half-breed, 
Bent^' in order to incite the Indians against the whites, told them that the Great 
Father at "Washington having all he could do to fight his children at the south,, 
they could now regain their country, ^ . . 

When John Evans, governor of Colorado Territory, and ex officio- superintendent 
of Indian affairs, visited by appointment the Cheyenne Indians on the Republican 
fork of the Kansas river, to talk with them in regard to their relations vdth the 
government, the Indians would have nothing to. say to him, nor would they receive 
the presents sent them by the government, but immediately on his arrival at the 
said point the Indians moved to a great distance, ail their villages .-appearing 
determined not to have any intercourse with him individually or as tlje: agent of the 
government. 

This state of affairs continued for a. number of months, during which -time white 
nen who had been trading with the Indians informed me that the Indiana had deter- 
mined to make war- upon ;the whites as soon as the grass was green,, and that they were 
msking “preparations for such an event by the large number of arrows they were making 
and the quantity of arms and ammunition they were collecting; that the settlers 
along the Platte and Arkansas rivers should be warned of the approaching! danger; 
that the Indians had declared their intention to prosecute the war vigorously when 
they cctutenced, Wxth veiy f^w troops at wy comtand I could do but little to prp-r ..,1 
tect the settlers except to collect the latest intelligence from the Indians' 
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country, conimunicate it to General Curtis, commanding department of Missoui'i, and 
yiarn the settlers of the relations existing between the Indians and the whites, and 
the probability of trouble, all of which 1 did. 

Last April, 186U, the Indians, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and others, commenced their 
depredations upon the whites by entering their isolated habj.tations in the distant 
parts of this territory, taking therefrom everything they desired, and destroying 
the balance; driving off their stock, liorses, mules and cattle, I sent a detach- 
ment of troops after the Indians to recover the stolen property, when the stock, 
itc,, beihg demanded of them they (the Indians) refused to surrender tlie property 
so taken from the udiites, and stated that they wanted to fight the troops. Again, 
when. a few weeks after the country along the Platte river, near Fremont's orchard, 
became the theatre of their depredations, one Ripley, a ranchman, living on the 
Bi.jon creek, near cac^ Sanborn, came into camp and i^ormed Captain Sanborn, com- 
manding, that his stock had all been stolen by the Indians, requesting assistance 
to recover it. Captain Sanborn ordered Lieutenant Clark Dunn, with a detachment 
of troops to pursue the Indians and recover the stock; but, if possible, to avoid a 
collision with them. Upon approaching the Indians, Lieutenant Dunn dismounted, 
walked forward alone about fifty paces from his coranand, and requested the Indians 
to rctuin the stock, which Mr, Ripley had recognized as his; but the Indians treat- 
ed him with contempt, and commenced firing upon him;: which resulted in four of the 
troops being wounded and about fifteen Indians being killed and wounded. Lieutenant 
Dunn narrowly eseapihg' with his life. Again, about one hundred and seventy-five 
head of cattle were stolon from Messrs, Irwin and Jackman, government freighters, 
when troops were seat in pursuit toward the headwaters of the Republican, I’hey were 
fired upon by the Indians miles from where the Indians were camped. In this en- 
counter the Indians killed one soldier and wounded another. Again, when the troops 
were near the Smoky Hill, after stock, while passing through a canon, about eighty 
miles from Fort Lamed, they were attacked by these same: Cheyenne Indians, and 
others, ^d almost cut to pieces, there being about fifteen hundred Indians, Again, 
when on a SuTiday morning the Kiowas and Camanches^^were at Fort Lamed, to obtain 
the rations that the commanding officer, on behalf of the government, was issuing 
to theo^ they, at a preconcerted signal, fired upon the sentinels at the fort, 
making a general attack upon' the unsuspecting garrison, while the balance of the 
Indians were drivJjig off the stock belonging to the government, and then as sudden- 
ly departed, leaving the garrison afoot excepting about thirty artillery horses that 
were saved; thus obtaining in all about two hundred and eighty head of stock, in- 
cluding a small herd taken from the suttler at that post. 

Again, a few days after this, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes Indians, with whom I 
had the fight at Sand creek, meeting a government train bound for New Mexico, 
thirty miles east of Fort Lamed, at Valnut ci'eek, who, after manifesting a great 
deal of friendship by shaking hands, 4cc,, with every person in the train, suddenly 
attacked them, killing fonrteen and wounding a number more, scalping and mutilating 
in the most inhuman manner those they killed, while they scalped ' two of this party 
alive, one a boy about fourteen years of age, who has since become an imbecile, 

Tlie two persons that were scalped alivo I saw a few days after this occurred, 

Thpugh it occurred v/ithin sight of Fort Zarah, the officer commanding considered 
his command entirely inadequate to render any assittance. But we think we have 
related enough to satisfy the most incredulous of the determined hostility of these 
Indians; suffice it to say that during the spring, summer, and fall such atrocious 
acts were of almost daily occurrence along the Platte and Arkansas routes, till the 
Indians becoming so bold that a family, consisting of a. man, woman, and two children 
by the name of Hungate, were brutally murdered and scalped within fifteen miles of 
Denver, the bodies being brought to Denver for interment. After seeing which, any 
person who could for a moment believe that these Indians were friendly, to say the 
least, must have strange ideas of their habits. We could not see it in that light. 
This last atrocious act was referred to by Governor Evans in his talk with the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes Indians on about the 27th day of September, 1861;, at D^ver, 
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Colorado Territozy, The Indians then stated that it had been done by members of 
their tribe, and that they never denied it, .All these things were promptly re- 
ported to Major General S, R, Curtis, comnianding department, who repeatedly ordered 
me, regardless of diatrict lines, to appropriately chastise the Indians, which I 
always endeavored to do. Major General 3, R, Curtis himself and Brigadier General 
R, B, Mitchell ma^e campaigns against the Indians, but could not find them; the 
Indians succeeded in keeping entirely from their view. Again, Major General J, P, 
Blunt made a campaign against the Indians; but was surprised by thorn, and a portion 
of his, command nearly cut to pieces. 

Commanding only a district with very few troops, under ray control, with hundreds 
of miles between my headquarters and rendezvous of the Indians, with a large por- 
tion of the 3ante Fe and Platte routes, besides the. sparsely settled and distant 
settlements of this Territory, to protect, I could not do anything till the 3d 
regiment was organized and equipped, when I detemlned to strike a blow against 
this savage and d eter mined foe. When I reached Fort Lyon, after passing over from 
tliree to five feeCoi snow, and greatly suffering from the intensity of the cold, 
the thermometer ranging from 26to 30 degrees below zero, I questioned Major Anthony 
in regard to the idwreabouts of hostile Indians, He said there was a camp of 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes about fifty miles distantY“^hatrhe-would have attacked-be-— 
fore, but did not consider his force sufficient; that these Indians had threatened 
to attack the post, &c,, and ought to be whipped, all of which was concurred in by 
Major Colley, Indian agent for the district of the Arkansas, which information, 
with the positive orders from Major General Curtis, commanding the department, to 
punish these Indians, decided ay course, and resulted in the battle of Sand creek, 
which has created such a sensation in Congress throughthe lying reports of in- 
terested and malicious parties. 

On ni^'’ arrival at Fort lyon, in all my conversations v/ith Major Anthony, command- 
ing, the post, and Major Colley, Indian agent, I heard nothing of this recent ' state- 
ment that the Indians under the protection of the government, &c,| but Major 
Anthony repeatedly stated to me that he had at different times fired upon these In- 
dilns, and that they were hostile, and, during ny stey at Fort Lyon, urged the 
necessity of my Immediately attacking the Indians before they could learn of the 
number of troops at Fort lyon, and so desirous was Major Colley, Indian agent, 
that I should find and also atteek the Arapahoes, that he sent a messenger after 
the fight at Sand creek, nearly forty miles, to inform me where I could find the 
Arapahoes and Kiowas; yet, strange to say, I have learned recently that these men, 
Anthony and Colly, are the most bitter in their denunciations of the attack upon 
the Indians at Sand creek. Therefore, I would, in conclusion, most respectfully 
demand, as an act of justice to nyself, and the brave men whom I have had the honor 
to commend in one of the hardest campaigns ever made in this country, whether 
against white men or. red, that we be allowed that right guarranteed to every 
.American citizen, of introducing evidence in our behalf to sustain us In what we 
believe to have been an act of duty to ourselves and to civilization, 

.We simply ask to ^troduce as witnesses men that r/ere present during the cam- 
paign and know all the facts. 



J. M. CKVINGTON, 

Lieu't Col, 1st Cavalry of Colorado, Com'd'g Dist, of Colorado, 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th dy of April, 1665, 

ALEXANDER W, ATKINS, 

Notary Public, 



Papers from the War Department, transmitted to the Joint Committee 
on tho Conduct of the W^r, investigating the Sand Cieek battle ^ 
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Itenver, Au^st 16, lb6ii 



Hon, Edwin M, Stanton, Secretary of War: 

fixtonsive Indian depredations, with murder of families, occuri^ed yesterday thirty 
miles south of Denver, Our lines of cotununication are cut, and our crops, our sole 
dependence, are all in exposed localities, and cannot be gathered by our scattered 
population. Large bodies of Indians are undoubtedly near to Denver, and we are in 
danger of destruction both from attack of Indians and starvation, I earnestly re- 
quest that Colonel Ford's regiment of 2 d Colorado volunteers be immediately sent to 
'our relief. It is impossible to exaggerate our danger. We are doing all we can for 
our defence, 

JNO. EVAWS, Governor, 



Documsnt No, ‘ 

Department of Kansas, 

Fort Kearney, _ August 28 , I86I4 

Kajor General Halleck, Chief of Staff: 



Indians in small bands continue to commit depredations, but seem more cautious 
moving westv/ard. Have effectually sco\ired the country east of 99th meridian, In- 
dians going west of settlements. Overland mail agents have withdravni stock and gone 
east, I think they can run through with such escorts as I can furnish, Militia 
very tardy in coming forward, many turning back before reaching this point!. 

Some fifty murders have been comnitted by Indians on this line, and considerable 
private stock stolen., but government has lost but little,- j 

* 

S, R, CURTIS, Maj^ General 



Docment No, 33 1 

%nver, September 7 , l86h. 



Hon, Edwin M, Stanton, Secretary of War: 



jf* *ray give positive orders for our second Colorado cavalry to come out, I Have 
notice published that they will come in detachments to escort trains up the Platte 
on, certain days. Unless escorts are sent thus we will inevitably have a fjamine in 
addition to this gigantic Indian war. Flour is forty- five dollars a barrel, and the 
supply grovring scarce, with none on the way. Through spies we got knowledge of the 
plan of about one thousand warriors in camp to strike our frontier settlements, in 
small bands, simultaneously in the night, for an extent of 3OO miles, Itjwas fru- 
strated at the time, but we have to fear another such' attempt soon. Pray; give the 
order for our troops to come, as requested, at once, as it will be too late for 
trains to come this season, 

JOHN EVANS, Governor, 
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Massacre of Cheyenne • Indians'; Report of the Joint Committee , pp, 59 -f I08, 
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P^e 60 



Denver City, September 22, I86I4# 



Major General Halleck, Chief of Staff: 

Have regiment 100 days men ready for field, . Train on the way from Fort Leaven- 
worth, but cannot get here in time because of the Indian troubles on the Platte 
route. Are four hundred miles back, and laid up. The time .of this regiment will 
expire and Indians will still hold road. This is no ordinary case. 



Colonel Chivington, Denver City: „ 

You •will communicate your wants to your superior officer, Gerilral Curtis at Fort 
Leavenworth. 



November* 2> in obedience to Special Orders No..liy headquarters of district, October 
17, 186U. Major £. V, Wynkoop, 1st cavalry of Colorado, was in command of the post. 
One hundred and thirteen lodges of Arapahoe Inidans, under their chiefs Little 
Raven^ Left Hand, Nervah, Storms, and Knock Knee, and numbering, in men,- women and 
children, 652 persons, were encamped in a body ebout two miles from the post, and 
were daily visiting the post, and receiving supplies from the ccomissary 'department, 
the supplies b^ing issued by Lieutenant C. M. Copett, assistant caranissary of sup- 
plies, under orders ftom Major E, W, Wynkoop, commanding post, 

1 lasnediately gave instructions to arrest all Indians coming -within the post, 
until I could learn something more, about them. Went down and met their head chiefs, 
half way between the post and their camp, and demanded of them by vdiatr authority and 
for what purpose they were encknped here. They replied that they had always been on 
peaceable terms with the whites, had never desired any other than peace, and could, 
not be induced to fight. That other tribes were at war, and, therefore, they had 
cone ihto the vicinity of a post, in order tb show that they desired peace, ^d to- 
be >vhere the travelling public would not be frightened by them, or the IndiJWis’ be ' 
harmed by travellers or soldiers on the road. 

I informed them that I could not permit any body "of armed men to camp in the 
vicinity of the post, nor Indians visit the post, except as prisoners of Virar. They 
replied that they 'had ‘but 'very few arms and but < few horses, • but wero here to accept 
any terns that I proposed. I then ^ told then that I should demand their arms and all 
the stock they had in their possession idiinh had ever belonged to white men; they at 
once accepted these terms. I then proceeded with a company of cavalry to the vicini- 
ty of their canq?, leaving ny secret^, and crossed to their camp, received their 



J. VI. CHIVINGTON, 

Colonel Commanding' 



Doevunent No. 35* 



X I ' » » , woa a U4. UiJU 

Vfashi^ton, D. Cf., September 23,' 1^6t« 



Headquarters of the Arry, 



H. W. HALLECK, 

Major General, Chief of Staff. 



Document No. 



Headquarters, Fort Lyon, C, T,, 
November 6, 186^. 



SIR: I have the honor to report that I arrived at this post and assumed command 
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Docunent No* 36 ~ (Cont'd) 

arms from them, and sent out men to look through their herd for United States or 
citizens’ stock, and to take all stock except Indian ponies; found ten mules and 
four horses, which have been turned over to the acting assistant quarter jnaster. 

Their arms are in very poor condition, and but few, with little ammunition* Their 
horses far below the average grade of Indian horses. In fact, these that arc here 
could make but a feeble fight if they desired war, I have permitted them to remain 
encamped near the post, unarmed, as prisoners, until your wishes can be heard in the 
matter; in the interval, if I can learn that any of their warriors have been engaged 
in any depredations that have been committed, shall arrest them, and place all such 
in close confinement* 

I am of opinion that the warriors of the Arapahoes, who have been engaged in war, 
are all now on the Smoky Hill, or with the Sioux Indians, and have all the service- 
able arms and horses belonging to the tribe, while these here are too poor to fight* 

Nine Cheyenne Indians to-d^ sent in, wishing to see me* They state that 600 
of that tribe ere now 3S miles north of tiere, coming towards the post, and 2,000 
about 75 miles away, waiting for better weather to enable them to come in. I shall 
not permit them to cone in, even as prisoners, for the reason that if I do, I shall 
have to subsist them upon a prisoner's rations* I shall, however, demand their 
arms, all stolen stock, and the perpetrators of all depredations. I am .of the 
opinion that they tdll not accept this proposition, but- that they v/ill return to the 
Sm(^-Hlll* They pretend that they want peace, and I think they do now, as they 
cannot fight during the winter, except where a small band of them can find an* un- 
protected train or frontier settlement* I do not think it is policy to make peace 
with them now, until' all perpetrators of depredations are surrendered up to be dealt 
with as we may propose* 

The force effective for the field at the post is only about 100, and one company, 
(K, Nev/ Mexico Volunteers ) sent here by order; of General Carlton, commanding depart- 
ment of New Mexico, were sent with orders to remain sixty days, ai;d then report back 
to Fort Union* Their sixty days will expire on the 10th of November (instant)* 

Shall I keep them here for a longer, period, or permit them to return? 

The Klowas and Comanches, who have all the stock* stolen upon the Arkansas route, 
are reported south of the Arkansas river and towards the Red river* The Cheyennes 
are between here and the Smoky Hill; part of the Arapahoes are near this post; the 
remainder north of the Platte* With the bpids divided in this way, one thousand 
cavalry could now overtake them and punish! seme of them severely, I think, but vdth 
the force here it can only be made available to protect the fort. I shall not per- 
mit the Cheyennes to camp here, but will permit the Arapahoes now here to remain in 
their present camp as prisoners until your action is had in the matter* 

I have the honor to be, vezy resoectfulily. your obedient servant. 



Respectfully forwarded for the information of the general commanding, respectfully 
asking for instruction in regard to the Arapahoe Indians kept and fed as prisoners 
.atk- Fort- Lyon* -Major Anthony has been instructed to carry out general .field order No* 
2,. July 31# 186li, fully, until further instructions from department headquarters.,,* 



To 




A* A* A* 0 * District of Upper Arkansas, Fort Riley, Kansas, 



(indorsed,) 

Headquarters, District of Upper Arkansas, 
Fort Riley, November 22, 186U, 




B, I. HEimiNG, . 

Major 3d Wisconsin Cavalry, Coamanding 

District 
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, Docviments No, 37 



(Dated Denver, January 6,. 1865 - Received January 9, ‘3 P»ni.) 



J. B. Chaffee, h$ William: 

Urge the government .to send tr;oops 
slaying emigrants. 



n Platte route. Indians burning trains and, 

GEO. £. CLARK, 

CHAS. A. COOK. 

Read<luarters Arntyi Narch 18, 1865. 

J. C. KELTON, A. A. G. 

I 

New 'York, January 10, 1865. 

Dear Judge(Bennett, delegate in Congress from Colorado Territory): I received* 

the enclosed despatch this a.m. You cannot be too urgent with the Secretary of H^ar, 
or the President, about our Indian troubles. Unless something is done to settle 
this trouble, we are virtually kllle'd as a Territory. You can h^dly realize, with- 
out secifig it. the large amount of maphinery en route for our Territory to work the 
nines wi^. everything in the way of supplies is exorbitantly high^ all on accouht 
of the hazard of transportation. Emigration is limited on account of the danger of 
travel. It is peculiarly disastrous, to us now because so many eastern capitalists 
have been and are investing in. ouir. mines, and are preparing to open and dbvelop them 
*1 tm Inclined to' the opinion that our administration, both civil and military, 
have failed to comprehend the situation. 1 mean Evans and Chivlngton. I think this 
^ whole difficulty could have been arrested; but this is nothing to the case now. This 
^ must be attended to. immediately, or our prospects are blasted' for some time to come, 
and the develo;^<mt of a rich mining country indefinitely postponed. For God*s sake 
'urge some adfcion. 1 can't come over Just now, or I would give you my views regard- 
ing what action ought to be taken; but arything, so that some jsteps are taken to 
protect the line of travel. , 

< There is no use to depend „on General Curtis, Evans, Chivlngton, or any other 
politlcan. . " - ^ 

Yours of the ?th received this morning. 

' • . J. B. CHAFF^. 



Document No. 36 



.GENERAL FIELD GRIERS No. 1. 
(Extract.) 
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Headquarters Department of Kansas, 

In the Field, Fort Ellsworth, July 27, I86I4. 

* «■ ■ « ■ 

II. Hunters will be detailed for killing game, but the troops must not scatter 
and break down stock to chase buffalo. Indians at war with us will be the object of 
our pursuit and distinction, but women and children must be spared. All horses, 
ponies, and property taken will be placed in charge of Quartermaster P. C. Taylor, 
who will have it properly collected, pr sent bafik to safe place for future dis- 
position; this is necessary to prevent the accumulation of useless baggage. 

■a « , •«• it ... * a * 

5y order of Major General Curtis. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 
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